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LITERATURE. 

A Bibliography of Printing. With Notes 
and Illustrations. Compiled by E. C. 
Bigmore and C. W. H. Wyman. Vol. I. 
A-L inclusive. (Bernard Quaritch.) 


Noruine more strikingly shows the interest 
taken in any art or science than the number 
of books that are published on the subject. 
The literature of printing has now become so 
extensive that several attempts have of late 
been made to extend alike to the hardworking 
student and the desultory reader that indis- 
pensable aid which good bibliographies and 
classified indexes afford. But the present 
work aims still higher, for Messrs. Bigmore 
and Wyman have not been content merely to 
collect the titles of all the books, pamphlets, 
and broadsides which relate to typography 
and its allied arts, but have undertaken also 
to give, in many cases, brief analyses of their 
contents, and some particulars respecting their 
authors. 

Short biographical notices of printers and 
type-founders are interspersed as occasion 
offers, and these will to many readers be the 
most attractive feature of the work. The 
selection appears, however, to have been 
somewhat capricious, for while among emi- 
nent foreign printers such names as Conrad 
Fyner of Esslingen, Peter Drach of Spires, 
Filippo de Lavagna of Milan, and Giunta 
of Venice are conspicuous by their absence, 
among well-known English printers we miss 
the names of John Lettou, Thomas Berthelet, 
Richard Faques, John Cawood, Richard Jugge, 
Christopher and Robert Barker, Nicholas 
Hill, and Hunte of Oxford, and among 
Scottish printers those of Walter Chepman, 
Robert Lekpreuik, Henry Charteris, Thomas 
Finlason, Andrew Hart, John Forbes, and 
the Foulises of Glasgow. 

Moreover, the notices of the King’s Printers 
begin no earlier than the year 1573, although 
William Faques, and after him Richard 
Pynson, held this office in the reign of Henry 
VII. Pynson was followed,in 1530, by Thomas 
Berthelet, who was the first royal printer 
whom we know to have been appointed by 
patent; and to him succeeded, in 1548, 
Richard Grafton, who, in 1553, for printing 
the proclamation of the accession to the 
throne of Lady Jane Grey, the only extant 
copy of which is in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries, was deprived of his patent, 
which was given by Mary to John Cawood, 
who held it conjointly with Richard Jugge in 
the succeeding reign. 

But, notwithstanding these omissions, the 
particulars given respecting many celebrated 
typefounders and printers of bygone times are 
of the greatest interest, derived as they have 





been, in several instances, from information 
contributed by surviving members of their 
families or firms. Foremost among these may 
be mentioned the articles upon Baskerville, 
Bensley, the Bowyers, Bulmer, the Caslons, 
the Didots, Engelmann, the Enschedés, the 
Figginses, Benjamin Franklin, William Ged, 
the Hansards, and the Jameses. The notice 
of John Baskerville contains some curious 
facts respecting the vicissitudes after death of 
the celebrated Birmingham typefounder and 
typographer, which may be quoted as an 
example of the way in which much valuable 
information has been gleaned and condensed. 


‘© A geries of articles in Notes and Queries has 
set at rest several disputed points in the history 
of John Baskerville. G. C. says that he was 
informed in 1835 that the coffin containing the 
body of Baskerville was then lying in a timber- 
yard under a pile of deals, and asks if it is still 

1852) in the same place. Mr. St. 
Johns says that Baskerville was interred in 
grounds attached to the house in which he lived, 
near Easy-row, Birmingham. The land became 
valuable as a building site, and the body was 
removed, after lying there for nearly half a 
century. It was taken to the workshop of a lead- 
merchant named Marston, in Monmouth-street, 
Birmingham, and while there he (Mr. St. Johns) 
saw the remains, which were in a wooden coffin 
enclosed in one of lead. That was about 1826. 
The person who showed him the coffin was 
either Mr. Marston or one of his employés. The 
nose and lips of the body were gone, and two 
front teeth; but as to the latter, it was known 
who had them, and they would be restored. The 
shroud was perfect, but discoloured. . . . Mr. 
William Cornish (of New-street, Birmingham) 
says that the body now reposes in the vaults of 
Christ Church, Birmingham. . . . R. says 
that one of his great-uncles owned the Basker- 
ville property; that Baskerville was actually 
bested in the grounds belonging to his house, 
and that it was solely owing te the growth of 
the town that his remains were disturbed.” 

Besides the articles upon Gutenberg, Fust 
and Schoeffer, and our own William Caxton, 
that upon Koster deserves especial notice for 
the care which has been bestowed upon the 
literary history of the legend that ascribes to 
Laurens Janszoon Koster of Haarlem the 
honour of having invented the art of printing 
with moveable types. It contains a com- 
prehensive survey of the bitter controversy 
which raged between the partisans of Guten- 
berg and Koster from the time of the appear- 
ance of Scriverius’s Lawre-Orans voor Laurens 
Coster van Haerlem in 1628 down to the final 
collapse of the.Haarlem romance and its 
mythical hero in 1870, when M. van der Linde 
published his Haarlemsche Costerlegende. The 
Italian story of Castaldi likewise has been 
concisely told. 

By way of contribution to the promised 
Supplement we would note the omission of 
Jon Jénsson’s Séguagrip um Prentsmisjur og 
Prentara é Islandi, published at Reykjavik 
in 1867, the only Icelandic work upon the art 
of printing. We also miss the appellants’ and 
respondent’s cases in the appeal to the House 
of Lords in 1717 upon the rival claims of 
Baskett and Watson respecting the printing 
of Bibles and Prayer Books in Scotland, as 
well as the Reasons that Printing may not be 
made a Free-Trade published in 1704 by 
Mrs. Eleanor James, the widow of John 
James, and, after her husband’s death, for some 
years City printer. The belief once common, 





and here again repeated, that ‘ Holbein died of 
the Great Plague of 1554” has long since been 
banished to the region of myths, not only by 
the fact that there was no plague in the above- 
named year, but also by the discovery in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral of the great painter’s will, 
which proves that he died in October or 
November of 1543, in which year Stow tells 
us that “a great death of pestilence was in 
London, and therefore Michaelmas terme was 
adjourned to 8. Albons.”’ 

Absolute accuracy and completeness in the 
bibliography of so wide a subject as the 
history and practice of printing are obviously 
unattainable, yet the compilers have grappled 
successfully with the immense difficulties 
which surrounded their self-imposed task. 
The work first appeared by monthly instal- 
ments in the columns of the Printing Times 
and Lithographer, where it has now reached 
the end of the letter O, and has since been 
carefully corrected and revised. It is illus- 
trated by a large number of woodcuts of 
printers’ devices, portraits, and views, and we 
trust that a copious index may still further 
enhance its value. 

RosBert EpmMunv GRAVES. 








An iissay on the Life and Genius of Calderon, 


By the Archbishop of Dublin. Second 
Edition. (Macmillan.) 
Calderon. By E. J. Hasell. (Blackwood’s 


Foreign Classics.) 


Tue Archbishop of Dublin has quickly re- 
sponded to the appeal made to him by Miss 
Hasell to publish a new edition of his Essay 
on Calderon, which had long been out of 
print. For this we are grateful. The clever 
analytical sketch of Miss Hasell has by no 
means superseded the more thoughtful criti- 
cism of the Archbishop. 

More than perhaps any other writer, Calde- 
ron has suffered from the exaggerated pane- 
gyrics of his admirers, To compare Calderon 
with Shakspere seems to us to be altogether a 
mistake. Shakspere stands out unapproach- 
able among his contemporaries. Not so 
Calderon. He is indeed the first, but the 
first only, among peers. To prove this let 
anyone take any of the selections of Spanish 
plays, some of which are by anonymous 
authors, published in Spain and Holland in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
mark how nearly these dramas approach each 
other in value. Calderon excels the others, 
indeed, as a poet; as a skilful playwright and 
composer of plots he is equalled only by 
Lope de Vega; but as a true dramatist, as a 
creator of character, and delineator of it in 
action, as one who gives us an insight into the 
stirrings of human thought or the complex 
play of human passions, he is no higher than 
many of his contemporaries. Skilfully de- 
signed as his plots are, they seem to us 
invariably to have been formed apart from his 
characters. An intricate scaffolding is set 
up, which is decked with the choicest flowers 
and the most graceful crnament which poetic 
fancy can supply. His characters never grow 
before us; their utterances never seem what 
they must have said under such circumstances, 
but are only poems which the author has put 
into their mouth. In nine cases out of ten 
they would do just as well for somebody 
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else. This is clear when, as is often the case, 
a speech belonging to a character in a 
“ Comedia” is repeated by an abstraction in 
an “Auto.” It frequently suits the latter 
the better of the two. Thus, Sigismund’s 
celebrated speech in La Vida es Sueiio is re- 
peated by “ El Hombre” (Man before the Fall) 
in the “ Auto” of thesame name. Asa poem 
the lines are exquisite, but there is nothing in 
the situation which makes them peculiarly 
appropriate to either speaker. 

Both our authors speak with intense ad- 
miration of Calderon’s employment of his 
allegorical characters in the “ Autos.” But, 
far removed as this power of allegorising is 
from our present mental habits, this repre- 
sentation of ideas only in the concrete is no 
certain mark of a high order of intelligence. 
It marks a certain stage of intellectual 
growth, and when this stage is passed it may 
be difficult to return to it; but the trick 
may be learned. Calderon’s “ Autos” were 
composed, not for his choicest audience, but 
for the populace. The peasant will uncon- 
sciously speak in allegory, and the educated 
will fail to understand him. The theme of 
these “* Autos,” whatever their titles may be, 
is fundamentally the same; the variation is 
simply, as Dr. Trench allows, but as a turn 
of the kaleidoscope. Calderon’s philosophy 
in these plays is that of Catenae and the 
Summa; there is no real depth of thought 
or spiritual insight. The poems of S&S. 
Teresa seem to give us far deeper insight into 
man’s spiritual temptations and the mystic 
relation of the human soul to the Infinite 
than all Calderon’s ‘ Autos.” 

Cervantes, and not Calderon, is, we think, 
the Spanish author who should be compared 
with Shakspere. We cannot imagine Shak- 
spere multiplying indefivitely his greatest 
dramas. Even for him the exhaustion would 
be too great. Cervantes could write but one 
Quixote. Creations like these take too much 
out of their authors ; but, given the necessary 
talent and poetical and technical skill, there 
would seem nothing to hinder Calderon and 
Lope from spinning out “ Comedias” and 
* Autos” to the very limit of physical ex- 
haustion and of bodily decay. 

Still, though unable to agree with those 
who place Calderon among the world’s greatest 
dramatists, we find it difficult to give him 
too high a rank as an objective poet. It is 
his very excellence as a poet which frequently 
hinders his svecess as a dramatist. How often 
do we utterly forget the character which 
speaks in delighted wonder at the complete 
and perfect poem which is put into his mouth! 
Only with reluctance do we resume the thread 
of the dialogue. Yet even these gems are 
frequently spoilt by Calderon’s fatal facility. 
He knows not where to stop. The image or 
illustration has perhaps fully rounded off the 
sense, and has brought the poem to a perfect 
whole; but he heaps image on image, and 
iterates them until the reader’s palate is 
cloyed to satiety. Hence the interminable 
length of so many of his speeches. We 
believe that Calderon would stand far higher 
with an English reader from a judicious se- 
lection of these “ Beauties ”’ as separate poems 
than by any specimens of plot and dialogue. 
Our readers will understand what we mean 
by referring to pp. 127, 182-83, 149, of Dr. 





Trench’s volume, and to p. 56 of Miss 
Hasell’s. 

Did space permit there are yet many 
points to which we would gladly direct at- 
tention, especially to the curious réle of the 
“‘Gracioso,” both in the plays and “ Autos.” 
His office seems to be ever to show the reverse 
side of the tapestry, to parody his master’s 
high-flown sentiment; and he is thus some- 
what intermediate between the chorus of the 
Greeks and the slaves of the Latins and the 
valets of Molitre. We fail to understand 
Miss Hasell’s division of the “ Autos.” Two 
are set apart “since they have no human 
actors;”’ but this is the case with many 
others, and with the majority of the ‘ Loas”’ 
which precede the “ Autos,” and which are 
sometimes nearly as long as the “ Autos” 
themselves. 

The after-history of the Spanish stage is 
most curious, and is but slightly touched 
upon by our authors. On the one hand, the 
ecclesiastics eventually forbade the perform- 
ance of the ‘* Comedias,” even privately in the 
palace of the Prado and at Carnival time, when 
requested by the then Prince of the Asturias 
and the Infantas; on the other hand, the 
* Autos” performed in cathedrals and con- 
vents became so revolting to the lay mind 
that on June 11, 1753, they were suppressed 
by royal decree, ‘* prohibiendo tanto escandalo 
y tanto abuso incalificable.” 

One word of deserved praise for the trans- 
lations in these volumes ; those of the Arch- 
bishop are scarcely to be amended. These 
two works in some sort complement each other; 
yet neither of them will wholly replace the 
little work of the late G. H. Lewes on the 
Spanish Drama. He takes an opposite, but 
in some respects, we think, a truer, view of 
Calderon’s position both as poet and dramatist. 

WENTWoRTH WEBSTER. 








XXIT Ballades in Blue China. By A. Lang. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tir somewhat self-derisive title of this little 
book is doubtless meant to indicate that a 
certain delicate quaintness is the quality at 
which it primarily aims, “ so fantastical are 
the dainty metres’”"—or rather arrangements 
of rhymes—in which it deals. Most of the 
pieces it contains are in the form of the 
“ballade,’ but those who rejoice in such 
tours de force may tind here a still completer 
gratification in both a double ballade and 
a villanelle, a species indulging in an 
“iteration”? which, under a less skilful hand, 
might incline to the “‘ damnable.” That Mr. 
Lang’s hand is a light and skilful one those 
who may have had the pleasure of reading his 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France should 
know already, and any painful stringency of 
his self-imposed rules of versification is such 
as to be felt by the writer rather than the 
reader. The less curious in such matters are 
permitted in a few cases to refresh themselves 
with the comparatively unfettered form of the 
sonnet. The sonnet is the immortal sister of 
similar but mortal forms of verse, partly 
because, consisting virtually of two stanzas, 
it does not attempt to continue the same 
rhymes through more than one, nor to 
multiply the labour without increasing the 
delight. 





Nearly half the twenty-two “ ballades” are 
of a humorous or partly humorous character, 
and of these perhaps the happiest are the 
two written in varieties of the Scotch dialect, 
and called “ Ballade of the Tweed” and 
* Ballade of the Royal Game of Golf.” To 
appreciate the latter rightly it is, of course, 
needful to have some acquaintance with the 
ancient and admirable game which is its 
subject—a game which its exacting demands 
in the matter of space and soil have unhappily 
made rare. The verses on the Tweed end 
with a just imprecation on the recklessness 
and poisonous avarice that desecrate many of 
our rivers with pollution and turn their 
beneficent beauty into a hideous curse. 

Among a few minute blemishes may be 
noticed an inconsistency in counting as a 
syllable the mute e in French words on p, 
13 (for here the accents on manque and passe 
are obviously misprints), while on p. 61 it is 
not counted. And to make “ Verrochio”’ four 
syllables (p. 79) seems hardly legitimate in an 
Italian name. 

That this little volume should be taken too 
seriously is evidently the last thing its author 
would desire, and technical skill and half- 
sportive, half-pensive pleasantry are its chief 
characteristics. But it seems worth while to 
indicate that amid the agreeable tinkle of the 
artful verse are to be heard, here and there, 
notes of the true music of poetry. That this 
is so the following “ Ballade on his Choice of 
a Sepulchre ’’ may show :— 

‘* Here I’d come when weariest ! 
Here the breast 
Of the Wirdburg’s tufted over 
Deep with bracken ; here his crest 
Takes the west, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 
‘* Silent here are lark and plover ; 
In the cover 
Deep below the cushat best 
Loves his mate and croons above her 
U’er their nest, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 
‘* Bring me here, life’s tired-out guest, 
To the blest 
Bed that waits the weary rover, 
Here should failure be confessed ; 
Ends my quest, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 
‘* ENVoy. 
‘* Friend, or stranger kind, or lover, 
Ah! fulfil a last behest, 
Let me rest 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover.” 


The following is called a “ Ballade of 
Sleep” :— 
‘** The hours are passing slow, 
I hear their weary tread 
Clang from the tower, and go 
Back to their kinsfolk dead. 
Sleep ! death’s twin brother dread ! 
Why dost thou scorn me so? 
The wind’s voice overhead 
Long wakeful here I know, 
And music from the steep 
Where waters fall and flow. 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep ? 


‘* All sounds that might bestow 
Rest on the fever’d bed, 

All slumbrous sounds and low 
Are mingled here and wed, 
And bring no drowsihed. 

Shy dreams flit to and fro 
With shadowy hair dispread ; 

With wistful eyes that glow, 
And silent robes that sweep. 

Thou wilt not hear me ; no? 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep? 
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** What cause hast thou to show 
Of sacrifice —— ? 
Of all thy slaves below 
I most have labouréd 
With service sung and said ; 
Have culled such buds as blow, 
Soft poppies, white and red, 
Where thy still gardens grow 
And Lethe’s waters weep. 
Why, then, art thou my foe? 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep ? 


st Envoy. 


‘¢ Prince, ere the dark be shred 
By golden shafts, ere low 
And long the shadows creep, 
Lord of the wand of lead, 
Soft-footed as the snow, 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep ?” 


Of the sonnets the best seem to be those 
on Homer and Bion, the latter of which 
melodiously traces an often-varied melody 
to its Hellenic source—the source whence 
European poetry derives half its strength 
and beauty and far more than half its grace. 


“The wail of Moschus on the mountains crying 

The Muses heard, and loved it long ago ; 

They heard the hollows of the hills replying, 
They heard the weeping water’s overflow ; 

They winged the sacred strain—the song undying, 
The song that all about the world must go— 

When poets for a poet dead are sighing, 
The minstrels for a minstrel friend laid low. 


“ And dirge to dirge that answers, and the weeping 
For Adonais by the summer sca, 
The plaints for Lycidas, and Thyrsis (sleeping 
Far from ‘ the forest ground called Thessaly ’)’; 
These hold thy memory, Biou, in their keeping, 
And are but echoes of the moan for chee.” 


Ernest Myers. 








A Forbidden Land: Voyages to the Corea. 
By Ernest Oppert. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


CorEa, or, as it is called by the natives, 
Kaoli or Gaoli, occupies much the same posi- 
tion between Japan and China as Greece 
between Turkey in Asia and Western Europe. 
But ever since the expulsion of the Japanese 
after the death of Fidejosi, the Taikoon, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, it has suc- 
cessfully enforced its policy of seclusion even 
against its near neighbours, China and Japan. 
Though nominally a tributary of China and, till 
latterly, paying yearly tribute, it has gradu- 
ally, according to Mr. Oppert at least, assumed 
the position of a free and independent State like 
Siam, sending a mission only at lovg intervals 
to the Chinese Court with presents of Corean 
produce, such as paper and ginsing. The 
only authorised communication between her 
inhabitants and the outer world was an annual 
fair on the northern frontier; but even this 
has been prohibited by the present Regent, 
whose rule seems to be even more tyrannical 
and bloody than that of the King of Burmah. 

Were the Coreans a contented, well-governed 
people, wishing to keep themselves to them- 
selves and to remain inoffensive to others, 
possibly even Mr. Oppert would have been 
content to leave them and their obscure 
corner of the world a small sealed chamber 
of the earth, stored with unknown curiosities— 
not even the desire to open out the mineral 
wealth of the country or to traffic in cottons 
and ginsing would perhaps scem even to him 
Suflicient justification to invade their cherished 
privacy—but events happening within the 
last few years have given reason to doubt 
their inoffensiveness, and challenged inter- 





ference from outside. To prohibit strangers 
from entering their country is perhaps within 
their rights; but to enforce the principle by 
massacring persons shipwrecked on their 
shores, or to attempt—not unsuccessfully—to 
stop the spread of Christianity by the wholesale 
murder of European missionaries and native 
converts, is to overstep the boundary of toler- 
able eccentricity. It is one of the many services 
of Mr. Oppert’s book that it goes far to prove 
that these departures from a neutral attitude 
toward outsiders were due to the Government 
and not to the people, who are not only 
naturally humane, but averse from the policy 
which prevents them from entering into 
cordial relations with the rest of the world. 

This view of the natural kind-heartedness 
of the people and the tyranny of the Govern- 
ment is confirmed by the conduct (not men- 
tioned by Mr. Oppert) of the inhabitants 
of Quelpart on the occasion of the wreck of 
the Barbara Taylor in 1878, who at first 
showed signs both of fright and hostility, but 
finally not only treated the shipwrecked 
party very well, but supplied labour to salve 
the cargo, and kept them until a ship arrived 
from Japan, taking nothing in return but 
some Japanese umbrellas. They then burned 
the hull. They proved on acquaintance to be 
not only kind, but warm-hearted. The head 
local official, an old man, was much affected at 
their departure, saying that he had never seen 
foreigners before, but his feelings toward 
them were such that he should feel quite 
lonely when they were gone. 

It is to be feared that the action of Western 
Powers with regard to the Corea has been 
productive of no benefit whatever either as 
concerns the oppressed population or the treat- 
ment luckless foreigners are likely to receive 
from its inhospitable Government. The expe- 
dition sent by the French Government after 
the murder of the missionaries gallantly 
sacked an unprotected town and retired ; and 
the American frigate sent to enquire into the 
fate of the crew of the General Sherman, 
who had been shipwrecked and put to death 
by order of the Corean authorities in 1866, 
withdrew after receiving an impudent mes- 
sage. The effect has been only to confirm 
the Government in the belief of their invin- 
cibility and the impunity with which they 
mey commit the most barbarous outrages. 
It is to be doubted whether Mr. Oppert’s 
courageous enterprises will produce a more 
salutary effect. 

It is Mr. Oppert’s fault that we have stayed 
so long before coming to whatis most important 
and original in his book, viz., the account of 
his own expeditions to the Corea, for, with a 
modesty which is unusual in travellers, espe- 
cially of the pioneering kind, he has thought 
fit to preface his personal narrative with a 
careful and clearly written acccunt of the 
singularly uninteresting history of the 
country, gathered from ali available authori- 
ties, Chinese, Japanese, and European; as 
well as with chapters on the manners and 
customs of the people, their language, and 
the natural history, products, and manufac- 
tures of the country, thus making his book 
a valuable work of reference for nearly all 
existing information about the Corea for 
the last four thousand years, to which his 
own exploits are appended. In its earlier 





chapters his book travels over much the 
same ground as that by the Rev. John Ross, 
recently reviewed in the Acapremy, which 
gives more ample details of some Corean 
customs and ceremonies and a more lengthy 
and detailed review of Corean history. On 
the other hand, Mr. Oppert’s matter is arranged 
with greater skill, and his knowledge of 
the people and country is in a large measure 
derived from personal experience gained during 
his three trips to the country, during which, 
though not admitted to any large town, he 
took several long walks in the interior and 
visited many villages on the islands, the coast 
of the mainland, and on the banks of the 
Kang Kiang, the large river leading to the 
capital (Saou!) and discovered by him. 

His first object in visiting the Corea was to 
discover and ascend this river, and to enter 
into communication with the authorities with 
a view of opening up commercial and friendly 
relations with the people. Although he did 
not succeed in finding the river on the first 
voyage, he landed at two places on the coast, 
and was received in a friendly manner, not 
only by the people, but by the officials, 
several of whom came on board his ship. 
His second trip was more successful, as, 
in spite of the dangerous character of 
the coast and the want of a pilot, he 
found the mouth of the Kang Kiang, and 
ascended the river to within a few miles of 
Saoul. The time (shortly after the murder 
of the French missionaries) was, however, 
peculiarly unfavourable for negotiations with 
the Government, who put Mr. Oppert off with 
a reference to the Emperor of China. It was 
during this voyage that the author for the 
first time became aware of the true char- 
acter of the Regent, previous knowledge of 
which would probably have deterred him 
from making his plucky attempt. This 
voyage, however, confirmed his previous 
experience as to the friendly and gentle 
character of the people generally, and proved 
the sincerity and courage of the Christian 
converts, then undergoing fearful persecution. 
It was also a permanent service to navigation 
and geographical knowledge, and the charts 
compiled from the surveys made during its 
progress were of great use to the French 
admiral in his subsequent expedition before 
referred to. 

Mr. Oppert is not profuse in his dates, but 
this second voyage and the French expedi- 
tion both appear to have taken place in 1866. 
It was two years afterwards that the author 
undertook his third and last adventure. 
This was one of the most remarkable enter- 
prises of modern times—at once romantic and 
grotesque, noble in intention and questionable 
in morality, its aim being to seize upon 
certain relics of an ancestor of the Regent to 
which he attributed superstitious importance, 
and the “lifting” of which was expected 
by a French missionary and Mr. Oppert to 
produce such a terrifying effect upon this 
unscrupulous tyrant as would make it easy to 
procure concessions from him for the benefit 
of trade and the salvation of souls. The 
attempt was unsuccessful, partly on account 
of the unexpected strength of the place 
where the relics were kept. Mr. Oppert does 
not say of what these relics consisted, but it is 
evidently this expedition which is alluded to 
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by Mr. Ross as that “of a young American 
eager to immortalise his name as a body- 
lifter.” Mr. Ross adds that “ a French priest 
told him [the young American] he could hold 
the body of a dead king to any ransom.”’ It 
is plain from Mr. Oppert’s book that this latter 
sentence at least does him injustice. 

Altogether, Mr. Oppert may be said to have 
rendered very valuable service in tearing 
away part of the veil that has hitherto 
shrouded the “ Forbidden Land.” It is good 
to know that the people are very honest, 
good-natured, and intelligent, and that both 
the desire for seclusion from the rest of the 
world, and the atrocities committed in their 
country, are not agreeable to the people, who 
would be only too glad to be freed from 
an abominable tyrant who, among other 
iniquities, enforces the currency of debased 
money by decapitating those who will not 
pass it. The picture given of the country is 
very interesting, and not a little melancholy. 
In it religion and its priests seem to have 
become so degraded as to be the laughing- 
stock of the community. The bonzes rank 
with the lowest castes, and old idols are 
kicked about in sport. Neither arts nor 
literature flourish, and the height of learning 
is a knowledge of Chinese; the architecture 
is mean, agriculture at the lowest ebb, and 
the manufactures rude. With regard to what 
has been by some supposed to be its specialty, 
the production of pottery and porcelain, the 
book contains a sentence which is enough to 
make the late M. Albert Jacquemart turn 
in his grave. “The manufacture of china,” 
says Mr. Oppert, “ is unknown, and the native 
earthen and crockery ware is of the very com- 
monest description.’ This is, however, very 
much the same conclusion as that to which Mr. 
Franks had arrived some time ago. It is also 
somewhat surprising to learn that the Coreans 
do not care much for tea, or take pains in 
cultivating the plant, which grows wild. 
Corean industry excels only in two things— 
the manufacture of paper and the plaiting of 
wire and straw for hats. 

Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 








The Village of Palaces; or, Chronicles of 
Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 
In 2 vols. (London: Hurst & Blackett.) 


CuetszEa is one of the most interesting and 
distinctive in character of the various suburbs 
of London, and it deserves a fresh historian, 
Faulkner’s work still remains the chief 
authority, but the appearance of the place 
has greatly changed since 1810, when it was 
published, and few can be expected to read 
its rather heavy pages for entertainment. 
Mr. L’Estrange is evidently interested in his 
subject, and has produced a couple of very 
readable volumes, in which a large number of 
distinguished persons are made to pass before 
our eyes; but he has not superseded Faulkner. 
The reader’s faith in the author’s trust- 
worthiness is likely to be rather shaken on 
the threshold, when he reads at p. 1 the 
following explanation of the name Chelsea :— 
“From chesel, gravel, and ea,\a strand or 
bank. ~It was also called Cealchylle.” Far- 
ther on, p. 3, it is written “the manor of 
Chelsith,” and on p. 91, “ More’s pore house 
at Chelchith,” No attempt is made to ex- 





plain these discrenancies of spelling, and we 
are left to make the latter form agree with 
the former explanation as best we can. In 
truth, Chelsea is one of the hythes, or havens, 
which are so common on the banks of the 
Thames—as Rotherhithe in the east and 
Lambhithe (the early form of Lambeth) in 
the west. It is worthy of note that, although 
the final syllables of the neighbouring places, 
Chelsea and Battersea, are identical, they 
appear to have had a totally different origin. 

Whether Chelsea ever deserved the name of 
the “ Village of Palaces ” we are not prepared 
to say, but, without doubt, it is peculiarly 
rich in the possession of fine houses both 
among the old mansions that still remain to 
tell of former glories and the new ones that 
have lately been erected upon the Embank- 
ment. Now that all divisional marks of the 
suburbs have been destroyed it is not easy to 
realise what these places were really like 
when they were actual villages. Yet this 
abolition of landmarks does not date back 
many years, for the stage coach from London 
to Chelsea continued to be an institution even 
into the second quarter of the present century, 
and at the end of the last century it was not 
unusual for the coach to be stopped by high- 
waymen in the King’s Road. The history of 
Chelsea commences with the residence of Sir 
Thomas More, and he it was who first 
attracted public attention to the place. His 
house has long since passed away, although 
the garden wall still remains, and the parish 
church continues to bear record of the most 
eminent among its worshippers. He built 
the chapel in the south aisle, and the epitaph 
which he wrote upon himself and his wives is 
placed in the chancel near where he sat among 
the choristers. 

Henry VIII. often visited More as a friend 
and seems to have taken a liking for the place, 
for after the Chancellor’s execution he built 
himself ‘a palace on the site of Cheyne Walk. 


This was subsequently the jointure house of. 


Katherine Parr, and after her many dis- 
tinguished persons lived in it. The Princess 
Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, the Duchess of 
Northumberland (mother of Robert Dudley), 
and Anne of Cleves were all at different times 
inmates of Chelsea Palace. Elizabeth’s asso- 
ciation with Chelsea is still commemorated by 
the sign of the public-house which forms the 
terminus of the Islington and Brompton 
omnibuses. Burghley lived at Brompton 
Hall, and report says that on one of Eliza- 
beth’s visits she and her Minister were walk- 
ing in the grounds when a shower came on 
and they took shelter under the boughs of a 
mighty elm, which was ever after styled 
the “‘Queen’s Elm.” At all events the tree 
appears to be mentioned by that name in the 
parish books of, Chelsea in 1586, and was 
made into an arbour at the expense of the 
parish. The tree has long since passed away, 
but the site will long be remembered. 

Charles I. bought Salisbury House from 
Lord Middlesex and gave it to the Duke of 
Buckingham. After the Duke’s assassination 
it came into the possession of his daughter 
and her husband—the Duke and Duchess of 
Richmond and Lennox. The King is said to 
have spent some of his few happy days when 
he went in his barge to visit these friends. 
One of Charles’s worthiest courtiers, Sir 








Charles Cavendish (afterwards Duke of New- 
castle), was connected with Chelsea by the 
marriage of his daughter Lady Jane to Charles 
Cheyne (afterwards Lord Cheyne and Viscount 
Newhaven), who purchased Chelsea Palace 
and manor. The Duke and his magnificent 
and fantastic Duchess must often have visited 
their daughter in her new home. 

Sir John Danvers, an early inhabitant of 
Chelsea, whose name survives in Danvers 
Street, married Mrs. Herbert, the mother of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and George Herbert 
the poet. The lady was much the senior of 
her second husband, and when Dr. Donne 
preached her funeral sermon in Chelsea Church 
he alluded to this disparity of years in a very 
ingenious manner. 

‘“‘As the well tuning an instrument makes 
higher and lower strings of one sound, so the 
inequality of their years was thus reduced to 
an evenness that she had a cheerfulness agree- 
able to his youth, and he a sober staidness con- 
formable to her more years; so that I would 
not consider her as so much more than fort 
nor him as so much less than thirty at that 
time. But as their persons were made one and 
their fortunes made one by marriage, so I 
would put their years into one number, and, 
finding a sixty between them, think them thirty 
apiece, for as twins of one born they lived.” 

So many celebrities have lived at Chelsea 
that Mr. L’Estrange has ample materials for 
interesting chapters devoted to the sayings 
and doings of such different characters as the 
fascinating Hortensia Mancini (Mazarin’s 
niece), the eccentric Digby second Earl of 
Bristol, the serious Robert Boyle, Walpole 
the Minister, Sloane the collector, and Smollett 
the author. 

After the persons come the places, and the 
most important of these is Chelsea College. 
The history of the changes which resulted in 
the foundation of an hospital for decayed 
soldiers on the site of a college for polemical 
divines forms an interesting chapter of the 
book. James I. was so much interested in 
the original college that he was induced to 
suggest that the City of London should give 
money toward the furtherance of so good 
a work. It did not prosper, however, for 
any length of time, and in 1654 the house 
and grounds were taken possession of for the 
nation. During the war with the Dutch, 
after the Restoration, the place was used for 
the reception of prisoners of war, and soon 
afterwards the King presented it to the Royal 
Society, who did not know what to do with 
the gift. Mr. L’Estrange does not mention 
a letter of Evelyn to Lord Ossory, which is 
ealendared in the Sixth Report of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, and from 
which it appears that Evelyn urged Lord 
Ossory to buy the college as an excellent 
investment. In the end Charles bought back 
his own gift from the Royal Society, and 
founded the Royal Hospital “for emerited 
soldiers.” Nell Gwyn has been popularly 
credited with the suggestion, but there seems 
reason to believe that the honour must be 
pretty equally divided between John Evelyn 
and Sir Stephen Fox. 

The “ physic garden’? of the Company of 
Apothecaries was formed soon after the Fire of 
London, and many celebrated botanists have 
been connected with it. Hans Sloane was an 


early student, and Joseph Banks commenced 
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his botanical researches in thesegardens. When 
Linnaeus came to England he only visited two 
gardens—this one, then superintended by 
Philip Miller, and that at Oxford, which 
had not long before been founded by Dr. 
William Sherard. Very different gardens 
were those attached to such places of enter- 
tainment as the “ World’s End” and the 
“Star and Garter,’ or the more renowned 
“ Ranelagh.” The last-named gardens 
flourished from 1742 to 1803, and the usual 
notification at the end of the advertisements 
of performances shows that a visit to Rane- 
lagh was not altogether without danger in 
the “good old times ”:—‘ There will be a 
proper patrol, well armed, continually passing 
between the Rooms and Hyde Park Corner, 
and good guard at back of Chelsea College.” 

No account of Chelsea would be perfect 
without some notice of the two productions 
—china and buns—for which it was once 
famous. 

The Chelsea China Manufactory was estab- 
lished about the year 1745, but, although 
much beautiful porcelain was produced, the 
establishment was only continued for a few 
years. ‘The business was purchased by Mr. 
W. Duesbury, of Derby, who transferred it 
to that town, and in 1784 the buildings were 
pulled down. 

The buns had a longer reign. They are 
mentioned by Swift, and continued to be 
popular until the “ Original Old Chelsea 
Bun House,” kept by a succession of members 
of the family of Hand, was pulled down in 
1839. George II. and Queen Caroline, 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, often visited 
the bun house, and led the fashion which was 
followed by their subjects. 

There are two plans upon which the history 
of any district can be written—viz., the topo- 
graphical and the anecdotal. Mr. L’Estrange 
has chosen the latter, and has produced a book 
which can be read through with interest, but 
which will hardly be referred to as an authority. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Twenty-one Days in India: being the Tour of 
Sir Ali Baba, K.0.B. By G. Aberigh-Mackay. 
(Allen.) This book deserves to be read after a 
study of Mr. Prinsep’s picture in the Royal 
——e. It consists of a series of sketches of 
Indian life and character, from the Viceroy 
down to the cultivator, done with a freedom of 
pencil that Mr. Prinsep might well envy. The 
author, having won his reputation under a 
poontonyn, now discloses a name which is, we 
elieve, well known in the Education Depart- 
ment in Central India, For Anglo-Indians, 
his humour and his satire possess a rare charm ; 
and he indulges in a wealth of literary allusions 
which all readers of culture should appreciate. 
Whether the ordinary public will recognise his 
merits we are not so sure, The truth is that 
Mr. Aberigh-Mackay’s wit has contributed in 
some slight de to tlie discredit of a system 
which was beginning to infect our entire Indian 
administration. The new-fangled doctrines of 
imperialism, though sufficiently mischievous in 
England, here provided their own antidote. In 
dia the same spirit was far more widespread, 
and far more corrupting. Officialism rampant, 
disguised under the name of patriotism, had 
succeeded in evolving a reckless disregard for 
all sound prihciples of government among the 
great majority of Englishmen in India, and 


especially in the society of Simla; on the other 
hand, native public opinion, such as it is, was 
rising in rebellion against this now form of 
mal-administration. The result of the general 
election, the dethronement of Lord Lytton, the 
fiasco in Afghanistan, the budget disclosures— 
all these have combined to exorcise (we hope for 
ever) the spirit of imperialism. But something 
must be allowed to the power of ridicule and 
the pen of Mr. Aberigh-Mackay. 


The Afghan War. Gough's Action at Futte- 
habad. By the Rev. O. Swinnerton. ee 
We have the honour ourselves to know a Benga 
chaplain who rallied a British regiment in the 
crisis of the most doubtful battle we have ever 
fought in India. Mr. Swinnerton has no such 
heroic tale to tell. Andin good sooth we can- 
not but think that he might have been better 
employed than in coming forward as the ama- 
teur chronicler of an engagement of little 
political importance, which, to civilian eyes, 
looks not unlike a massacre. The Afghans at 
Futtehabad fought well, but they had no 
chance. They left four hundred dead on the 
field; we lost just six men and six horses 
killed. This is not the kind of fighting that 
need divert a chaplain from his duties, or stir 
any great enthusiasm in the breasts of those 
who sit at home at ease. It is difficult to 
believe that the survivors will in future years 
rouse them at the name of Futtehabad. 


The Munster Circuit: Tales, Trials, and 
Traditions. By J. R.O’Flanagan. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) We incline to suspect that some 
of the stories told in this volume have alread 
appeared in the same author’s Jrish Bar, whic 
was favourably noticed in the AcADEMY about 
a year ago. In Ireland, the bar contributes 
much more largely both to history and to 
society than it does in England. As might be 
proved by contemporary instances, the Irish 
nature is peculiarly adapted to shine in forensic 
disputation; and few other careers have been 
open to Irish gentlemen than that of the law. 
Heiceit is that Mr. O’Flanagan’s books appear 
to cover so wide a field. The men of whom he 
discourses were for the most part the leading 
Irishmen of their day, whose names are not 
unknown even in England. Mr. O’Flanagan 
is a master of the most pleasant, if not the most 
valuable, duty of a bookmaker. He can string 
together personal details with a careless art 
that makes his characters seem to live; 
and he can pour forth anecdotes which read 
almost as well as if they were spoken. As an 
effective picture of various phases of Irish 
society we can recommend this volume no less 
warmly than its predecessor. 


The Trade of the World: Our Present System 
of Commerce examined. By Robert G. Webster. 
(David Bogue.) It is evident that Mr. Webster 
has travelled much, and also exercised a good 
deal of thought about his subject. But we 
cannot honestly pay him any further compli- 
ment. His book is written with a single 
motive—to advocate reciprocity, as it is called, 
which means the imposition of retaliating 
tariffs in order to induce foreign countries to 
reduce their duties on our own exports. No 
argument is necessary to refute this proposal, 
for it is not itself based upon argument, but 
upon a curious misapprehension of the terms 
of the discussion. Reciprocity has already 
become a half-forgotten heresy, like ‘“ soft 
money” in the United States. With the be- 
ginning of a general revival in trade we may 
hope to hear less and less of such crotchets. And 

et we feel no unkindness towards Mr. Webster. 

6 has collected his facts, and he tells his stories, 
in the good old-fashioned manner, which always 
disarms criticism. His information, gathered 
both from journeys and from books, is his own. 
i mistiness of exposition is common to his 
class. 








The Races of Afghanistan: being a Brief 
Account of the Principal Nations Inhabiting 
that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. Bel- 
lew, 0.8.1. (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. ; 
London: Triibner.) Rarely has expectation 
been more disappointed than in the present 
volume, which has been prematurely brought 
out only to find its market already fallen away. 
The author confesses that he had no time 
or health to do more than put together a few 
notes under circumstances most adverse to 
literary composition. So far as these notes are 
the result of personal experience they are 
interesting and valuable; but, unfortunately, 
the greater part of the volume is composed of 
ethnical speculation, which certainly can be 
carried on more favourably in England than in 
camp at Cabul. Dr. Bellew possesses not a few 
qualifications for his task. Perhaps no English 
officer has travelled farther and more frequently 
across the frontier. His profession ought to 
have taught him the rules of scientific observa- 
tion; while he has no false modesty about 
appearing in print. He has recently been 
employed upon political (i.e., diplomatic) duty 
in Afghanistan, and is therefore presumably 
acquainted with some of the hidden causes of 
events. And yet most readers will be of opinion 
that the service must be in a bad way that 
cannot find a better representative penman. 
As regards the general history of Afghanistan, 
and British relations with the rulers of that 
country, Dr. Bellew has nothing very novel 
to say, beyond indiscriminate abuse of the 
Afghan character, which is apparently (or was 
until very recently) the fashion in Angio-Indian 
official circles. e should like to know what 
authority there is for the statement (p. 12) 
that ‘“‘the Durrani race has owed the con- 
tinuance of his [sic] power and authority to 
our consistent support”; or that ‘‘ his friend- 
ship has at last been discovered to the world as 
false and treacherous from beginning to end.” 
Was Dost Muhammad “ consistently supported ” 
by us, and was he ever “ false and treacherous” ? 
Dr. Bellew comments upon the highly favourable 
report of Afghan character which no less a 
man than Mountstuart Elphinstone brought 
back in 1809; but of course Elphinstone was 
wrong, and our present race of ‘‘ politicals” 
are right. So much for Dr. Bellew’s im- 
partiality on a subject where information is 
open to all. But he chiefly prides himself on 
having added ‘‘ much that is entirely new” 
to our knowledge of the races of Afghanistan. 
It would have been more to the point if he 
had added anything that is entirely true. His 
knowledge of the frontier saves him, indeed, 
from some of the absurd blunders which may 
be found in works of some authority written in 
England; but, in compensation, he provides us 
with a whole stock of wild theories of his own, 
which we believe to be “entirely new.” The 
nonsense about the lost tribes is, of course, 
repeated; but Dr. Bellew supplements it by 
the fatal admission that the physiognomic 
resemblance to the Jewish type is even more 
pronounced in the Rajput of India than it is 
in the Afghan. Then we are introduced to 
Herodotus, who has much to answer for 
in his imaginative account of the Far East. 
The father of history mentions several times 
the name of a country on the Indian frontier 
called Paktuike, which naturally suggests the 
national names of Pathan and Pakhtu. This 
much we concede to Dr. Bellew, but this much 
is not new. Dr. Bellew goes on to trace the 
same name in the modern Poictiers and the 
ancient Picts of our own islands. The Scots, 
so closely associated in our boyish memory with 
the Picts, are of course the Scythians; while 
the Cambrians are identified with the Kambari 
of Beluchistan. Herodotus also mentions a 
nation called the Aparytae, though in a totally 
different connexion, whom ‘it is not difficult to 
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trace” in the Afridis of the Khyber Pass. It 
would be unkind to follow Dr. Bellew any 
farther ir his identifications. We could pardon 
a good deal of wild guessing if only he supplied 
us with any fresh details concerning the ethnical 
appearance, the dialects, or the customs of the 
Athan races. He does indeed tell us some 
good legends current concerning their origin ; 
but when we look for facts he merely says, 
‘* In personal appearance they [the Waziris] are 
very different from other Pathan tribes, and 
retain many customs peculiar to themselves.” 


Our Imperial Resources. By Alexander 
Robertson. (Dundee: Mathew.) Mr. Robert- 
son deserves all praise for the industry with 
which he has ransacked Blue-books in order to 
acquire the miscellaneous information here 
collected. Few persons possess any accurate 
knowledge concerning the comparative statistics 
of our great empire. The newspapers occa- 
sionally give us isolated sets of figures, which 
some of us read but none can properly ap- 
preciate. The Scotch mind revels in statistics, 
and derives a strange pleasure from per- 
centages of increase and averages per head 
of population. The contents of this volume 
were originally delivered in the form of speeches 
at Dundee, and we think that the audience, no 
less than the speaker, are to be congratulated 
on their patience. Two speeches deal with 
England and the colonies proper, and two with 
India, the latter being assigned to external and 
internal relations respectively. Those who 
have made these subjects their special study 
might easily find mistakes in detail, but it is 
more agreeable to bear witness to the general 
faithfulness of the picture drawn and to the 
honesty of the conclusions. 


' Introduction to Roman Law. By Prof. 
William A. Hunter. (Maxwell.) The growing 
weight assigned to Roman law in all our legal 
examinations has led to the production of not a 
few cram-books which have no higher aim 
than to help a lazy es ae The object of Prof. 
Hunter in issuing this volume is very different. 
His great work on Roman Law, in the Order of 
a Code, almost marked an epoch in the English 
study of the subject. What he then did for 
advanced students he has now done for those 
who will never aspire to more than an element- 
ary knowledge. The Appendix of questions at 
the end is the only indication that he has not 
left examinations altogether out of view. For 
the rest, the principles of Roman law, mainly 
following the Institutes of Justinian, are ex- 
pounded in an orderly and intelligible manner, 
with due regard to the two considerations that 
make Roman Jaw so valuable a subject of 
education—the history of its development, and 
the corresponding rules of English jurispru- 
dence. Great is the difference between manuals 
—- by a competent and an incompetent 
and. 


Der Rastatter Congress und die zweite Coalition, 
Vornehmlich nach ungedruckten archivalischen 
Urkunden yon Hermann Hiiffer. Erster Theil. 
(Bonn : eg org The late lamented Lanfrey 
used to say that he could knock off a volume of 
his History, containing a period of from two to 
three years, in about a twelvemonth. Hiiffer’s 
new volume, which begins with the opening of the 
Congress of Rastatt in November 1797 and ends 
with the landing of Bonaparte in Egypt, July 
1, 1798, is the result, as he explains, of 
ten years’ labour in the archives of Paris, 
London, Berlin, Vitnna, Florence, &c., &c., 
and critical study of the printed literature of 


- the subject. Hiiffer has no particular preten- 


sions as a literary artist, but he has the narra- 
tive faculty so rare with Germans, is never 
duli or too minute, is impartial, and, what is 
surprising, has prefixed to his volume a proper 
set of analySeat and chronological tables of 
contents. The six chapters which describe 





the Congress of Rastatt, and the accessory 
Conferences of Selz, supersede all previous 
accounts of those transactions, and they in- 
clude many interesting pictures of diplomatists 
and diplomatic procedure. The historical chap- 
ters relate to the French proceedings with regard 
to the Batavian, Cisalpine, Roman, and Swiss 
Republics ; Bernadotte’s mission to Vienna, and 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition. Without a 
knowledge of the details no adequate notion 
can be formed of the monstrosity of the usur- 
pations, revolutions, and robberies committed 
or instigated by the Directory in the affiliated 
territories. Hiiffer does not make reflections, 
or he would, perhaps, have insisted on the 
falsity of the assertion so often made, that the 
conduct of the French in their dealings with 
other countries during the Consulate and 
Empire was a new departure of Bonaparte. The 
Corsican may have invented some additional 
refinements of international insolence, brutality, 
and theft, to say nothing of murder; but he 
took his system from the Directory, whose 
raseally treatment of Pius VI. and other 
iniquities carefully described by Hiiffer were 
hardly surpassed by their pupil’s finest perform- 
ances in this line. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tnx Council of the Oamden Society have 
accepted an offer from Prof. Pauli to edit two 
volumes of the Wardrobe Accounts of Henry 
Earl of Derby, afterwards King Henry IYV., 
kept when he was journeying in Prussia, 
Lithuania, and other parts of Eastern Europe. 
A NEW novel entitled Forestalled, by Miss M. 
Betham-Edwards, will be shortly published in 
two volumes by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


Ir has been decided by the General Committee 
of the King’s College Lectures to Ladies to take 
preliminary steps for the foundation of a per- 
manent college for the higher education of 
women, under the management of an associa- 
tion to be formed in accordance with the Com- 
panies Act, and continuing to work in union 
with the staff of King’s College. The attend- 
ance at the classes, which now include nearly 
all branches of academic education, has been 
very large, and maintained with little variation 
during the last three years, the number of 
entries still averaging upwards of 500 in each 
term. It is therefore proposed to establish the 
institution on the basis of a regular corpora- 
tion. A public meeting will be held with that 
object in the ensuing autumn, and it is hoped 
that suitable premises for the college will be 
built or purchased next year, in or near Ken- 
sington, where the classes are now conducted. 


Mr. JOHN FIsKE will repeat his three lectures 
on ‘* The Evolution of American Political Ideas,” 
recently delivered at the Royal Institution, at 
the South Place Institute on the 22nd, 24th, 
and 25th inst., at 8 P.M. 


THE Catalogue of works relating to Biblio- 
graphy which has recently been issued by 
Mr. Gee, of High Street, Oxford, shows that his 
stock comprises many valuable and curious 
book treasures. The list of sale-catalogues is 
especially worthy of notice. It is not often 
that a second-hand bookseller succeeds in 
collecting so many volumes on an especial 
branch of knowledge. 


A NEW and enlarged edition of Clark's Guide 
to Dunfermline is about to be published by the 
old and well-known firm of William Clark and 
Son, printers and lithographers there. Since 
the last edition was exhausted several years 
ago, much regret has been felt by the public at 
the non-existence of a proper guide-book to a 
town possessing so much historical and anti- 
quarian interest. The scope of the book has 


been considerably extended ; and the contents L 





will be profusely illustrated with full-page and 
other engravings, in addition to a comprehensive 
Index and a reference map of the on from 
the Ordnance Survey. From the fact that the 
publishers now hold the copyright of The 
Stranger’s Companion published by the late firm 
of J. Miller and Son, as well as that of the late 
Dr. Chalmers’ expensively illustrated History 
of Dunfermline, originally published by Black- 
wood, they are in a position to produce a guide. 
book to the ancient burgh in a manner that it 
would be difficult to rival. 


AtmostT the whole of the second part of the 
third volume of Prof. Blass’s work on Attic 
Eloquence is now in type. It deals with 
Aeschines, Hyperides, Dinarchus, and the close 
of Athenian eloquence, 


THE second annual meeting of the Folk-Lore 
Society will be held on Wednesday, June 23, the 
Right Hon. the Earl Beauchamp, F.S.A., the 
new president of the society, in the chair. The 
council peepee that for the future three yice- 

residents be appointed, and Dr, Tylor, Mr. 
ston, and Mr. Ooote will be nominated for 
the ensuing year. A motion will be submitted 
to the meeting for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider and report to the council as 
to the best means of collecting and arranging 
English proverbs, and members willing to serve 
on this committee (either in town or country) 
are requested to send in their names at once to 
the hon. secretary. 


A NEw story in verse, by Col. Colomb, called 
The Cardinal Archbishop, is in the press, and 
will be issued by Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


THE same publishers are also about to issue 
the translation of the famous Chanson de 
Roland, by Mr. John O’Hagan, Q.C., which we 
have already mentioned. e book will be in- 
teresting as the first attempt to give a complete 
metrical rendering of the poem into English. 


THE “Institut de Droit International,” a 
body consisting of a fixed number of members 
and associates elected by ballot from among the 
principal representatives of the study of inter- 
national law in Europe and America, will hold 
its annual meeting in the second week of Sep- 
tember next at Oxford. It has met since its 
foundation in 1873 at Geneva, the Hague, 
Ziirich, Paris, and Brussels, under the presi- 
dency of MM. Mancini, Bluntschli, Parieu, 
and Rolin-Jacquemyns respectively. The Revue 
de Droit International is the authorised organ of 
the Institut, which also publishes an Annuaire 
containing much that is of interest to states- 
men and diplomatists. 


Messrs. EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE are on 
the point of re-issuing their Variorum Bible, 
edi by Messrs. Cheyne, Driver, Clarke, 
Goodwin, and Sanday, in a new form, with the 
old marginal references, and with the Queen’s 
Printers’ Aids to the Student of the Holy Bible, 
by Messrs. Leathes, Lumby, Madden, Sayce, 
Tristram, Cheyne, &c. As considerable care has 
been given to the correction and completion of 
the critical matter, we trust the scholarly reader 
will not be repelled by the slightly sensational 
title, The Sunday School Centenary, or Variorum 
Teacher's Bible. The price of the book brings 
it within the reach of all persons. A cheap 
‘‘Centenary” edition of the Aids is also being 
pane ina Hy th form ; and of the well- 

own Teacher’s Bible, by the same firm, which 
includes the Aids. 


Messrs, ScRIBNER have purchased for the 
American book market an edition of Mr. Francis 
George Heath’s Sylvan Spring, which will 
shortly be published by them in New York. 

Tue third centenary of the death of Camoens 
was not only celebrated with due solemnity in 
Lisbon, where the name of the great Portuguese 
discoverer, Vasco de Gama, was ynited with 
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that of the poet to receive the homage of pos- 
terity, but it was also made the occasion of a 
leasant /éte in Paris, which was got u by the 
nternational Literary Association, the chief 
Portuguese residents in Paris taking part in it. 


Messrs. W. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN 
have just issued a second edition, roduced in 

rice, of Capt. H. M. Hozier’s edition of Prof. 
Miller's Life of Field-Marshal Count Moltke. 


The final poeta. of the Ligue de l’En- 
seignement for their Congress at Brussels has 
recently been issued. The Congress will meet 
from the 22nd to the 29th inst. Papers can be 
read, or addresses delivered, in any language, 
and the members of the committee undertake 
to translate the substance of such papers or 
addresses into French for the benefit of those 
attending. The Congress is composed of 
effective and honorary members. The subscrip- 
tion for effective members is twenty francs, and 
includes a copy of all the publications of the 
Congress. Certificated teachers and some others 
are accepted at a lower scale, their subscription 
being ten francs ; the subscriptions for honorary 
members is five francs. Persons wishing to 
of the Congress 
should apply to M. Buls, the Sheriff of Brussels. 
Mr. Trueman Wood, the secretary of the Society 
of Arts, has undertaken to act as honorary 
secretary for Great Britain, and he will be 
happy to send a prospectus to any person 
desiring one. 


Mr. Horace Oox will shortly publish, from 
the Law Times office, a work entitled An Anec- 
dotal History of the British Parliament, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time, by George 
Henry Jennings. In addition to the historical 
portion of the subject, the work will comprise 
notices of the most eminent men who have 
figured in our Parliamentary annals, with 
examples of their oratory. It will also include 

articulars as to the principal changes in Par- 
abt vs rule and usage, election details, &c., 
brought down to the present session. As one 
object of the book is to supply the want of a 
convenient work of reference on such subjects, 
it will be accompanied by lists of the Parlia- 
ments of England, Speakers of the House of 
Commons, Prime Ministers, &c., and a full 
Index to the principal names, events, and 
phrases included in the work. 


THE following gentlemen have been appointed 
to science lectureships at Trinity College, 
London:—The Rev. Geo. Henslow, M.A., 
F.L.S., F.G.8., to be Lecturer in Botany ; Mr. 
R. H. Scanes Spicer, B.Sc., F.R.M.S., to be 
Lecturer in Chemistry; Mr. G. W. Bloxam, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.Z.8., to be Lecturer in Zoology. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘The Wilson Hall at the University of Melbourne 
is approaching completion. The experiment of 
opening colleges in connexion with the Melbourne 
niversity promises to be a great success. Trinity 
College (the Church of England College) is already 
= full; and the Ormond College—which was 
ounded and endowed by a wealthy squatter, Mr. 
Francis Ormond, for the Presbyterian body—pro- 
mises to be not less a success in its way. The 
senate have requested the council (who are the 
governing body of the university) to provide for 
the regular teaching of French and German as a 
part of the university course. It is probable that 
a Bill will be brought in this session for the reform 
of the university, on the council of which, at the 
present time, the teaching body is wholly unrepre- 
sented. Prof. Charles He Pearson was re-elected 
for Castlemaine on the Liberal side. It seems a 
great pity that he should not be connected with 
any of the Australian universities, but party spirit 
runs so high that it is questionable whether any 
university would have the courage to elect him,” 


At the annual meeting of the Swedenborg 


Society it was announced that the translation 
of Mr, Pandurang’s Reflections into the Marathi 





language is nearly completed, and that The New 
Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine is to be 
translated into Greek. The four works which 
have already been translated into Italian are 
about to be offered to the libraries of Italy. 


Dvurtine the present month the publication 
will be commenced at Wellington, New Zea- 
land, of a high-class monthly magazine under 
the title of the New Zealand Review. 


Pror. Matuys Lussy, of Stanz in Unter- 
walden, has received from the French Academy 
the first prize of 3,000 frs. for his historical 
work on musical notation, Geschichte der 
musikalischen Notenschrift. Herr Lussy has 
been a highly esteemed teacher in Paris for 
more than thirty years, and one of his early 
works on musical theory, which bas passed 
through many editions, has been translated 
into English. A second work, on musical 
expression, received the first (and only) prize 
bestowed upon the French department in the 
Vienna International Exhibition of 1873. 


Last Wednesday, several ladies and gentle- 
men interested in Egyptology held a private 
meeting in the Council Room of University 
College, London, to consider the desirability of 
promoting research in Egypt. Among _ those 
present were Sir Erasmus Wilson, Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, M.P., Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Mr. 
Talfourd Ely, Mr. ©. T. Newton, Mr. Stuart 
Poole, M. Naville, Profs. Colvin, Flower, and 
Ramsay, Sir A. Borthwick, Mr. W. Fowler, the 


Rey. H. G. Tomkins, and others. Expres- 
sions of sympathy were received from Profs. 
Owen and Sayco, Sir Philip Owen, and Dr. 


Hermann Adler, and it was ultimately agreed 
to form a committee in furtherance of the views 
of the meeting. 


A NEw illustrated weekly journal, entitled 
The Green Room, devoted to music and the 
drama, is announced to appear next week. 
The journal, which is intended to be of a high- 
class character, will be illustrated by G. Piloteli. 


THe Times states that a gentleman in the 
North of Ireland has lately obtained a “‘ frank” 
of an earlier date than any hitherto known to 
exist. It is that of Thurloe, the well-known 
Secretary of State under Oliver Cromwell, and 
is datedin 1658. The letter which the ‘‘ frank ”’ 
covers is addressed to Henry Cromwell, and 
would appear to have been written only a few 
days before the death of the Protector. 


Mr. Erxtiot Stock is about to issue Our 
Ancient Monuments and the Land around them, 
an antiquarian and historical account of the 
antiquities which it is proposed to preserve by 
the Ancient Monuments Bill now before Parlia- 
ment. The work will be illustrated, and will 
have an Introduction by Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. 


THE forthcoming number of the Modern Review 
will open with the first of two articles on 
“Critical Method,” with special reference, of 
course, to modern modes of Biblical criticism, 
from the hand of Prof. Kuenen. Dr. Réville, 
of the Collége de France, and Dr. Rauvenhoff, 
of Leiden, will discuss from opposite stand- 
points the action of the French Government 
against the Jesuits. Mr. Edward Clodd is also 
a contributor to this number. 


Miss AMELIA B, EpwWArDs writes :— 


‘* Will you kindly grant me space to say—for per- 
haps the tenth time within the last twenty years— 
that my name is neither Betham, nor Betham- 
Edwards ; and that I am not related to the Betham 
family ? 

“It would greatly aid in establishing the neces- 
sary distinction between my cousin, Miss Betham- 
Edwards, and myself if contemporary reviewers 
observed the hyphen which connects Miss Betham- 
Edwards’s two surnames. ‘This they rarely do. 
In an article, for instance, which appears in the 
current number of the ACADEMY, Miss Betham- 


Edwards is repeatedly styled Miss Edwards; 
whereas I believe I am the only writer to whom 
that name can be correctly applied. 

‘Finally, may I be permitted to point out that 
Miss Betham-Edwards is the author of Kitty, 
Felicia, John and I, The Sylvestres, Western France, 
&c., &c.; and thatthe writer of Barbara’s History, 
Debenham’s Vow, Untrodden Peaks, A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile, Lord Brackenbury, and other 
books which I need not here enumerate, is 

‘¢ Ametta B. (BLANDFORD) Epwarps?” 








OBITUARY, 


Mr. WILLIAM WATKIN EpwArp WYNNE, one 
of the most enthusiastic antiquaries that the 
Principality has ever produced, died at Peniarth 
on the 9th inst.. aged seventy-nine. He was 
a frequent contributor to the Archaeologia 
Cambrensis and other periodicals chiefly 
relating to Wales, and enriched with his notes 
and additions most of the best modern books 
that have been published within recent times in 
connexion with his native land. Among the 
volumes which he printed at his own private 
en was a pedigree of the family of Wynne of 

eniarth. is extensive collection of MSS., 
historical, legal, and ecclesiastical, with many 
volumes of Welsh genealogies, are briefly 
described by Mr. Horwood in the second Report 
of the Historical MSS. Commission; they are 
well worthy of a more detailed notice. Mr. 
Wynne was educated at Westminster School 
and at Oxford. From 1852 to 1865 he re- 
presented the shire of Merioneth. 


Tue death is likewise announced of the Rev. 
Dr. Esdaile, author of Natural History, by a 
Rural D.D., &c. ; and of Dr. Philipp Feust, one 
of the foremost journalists in South Germany. 








HISTORICAL LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 
THE Romans are, perhaps, the only people 
who have hitherto traversed in its entirety that 
cycle through which nations, equally with 
individuals, seem destined to pass, with its 
varying successions of birth, growth, maturity, 
decay, and death. Hence, from time imme- 
morial, their history has rivetted in a special 
fashion the attention of historical enquirers 
among the sons of Roman civilisation in West- 
ern Kurope. The spectacle, at once rich in 
contrast yet logically sequent, presented by 
Roman history, the marvelious ruin which fol- 
lowed a arenes. so amazing, the numerous 
lessons to be gleaned from an examination into 
the causes of its prosperity and fall, have called 
forth works numerous as ‘‘the sand by the 
sea-shore.” But hitherto, in France at least, 
the tendency of these works has been almost 
exclusively theoretical and speculative. From 
the Decades of Machiavelli, the founder of this 
school, up to the recent works of M. Fustel de 
Ooulanges, passing by intermediate stages 
which, tor the most part, are masterpieces (as 
the Remarques of St.-Kvremond, the Discours of 
Bossuet, the Grandeur et Décadence des Romains 
of Montesquieu), the labour of two centuries 
has been applied to elucidating by intuition the 
causes of the unparalleled successes and irre- 
parable reverses of the Roman power. All 
these works, aiming rather at the discovery of 
abstruse principles than at the verification of 
facts, possess no other than a subjective value. 
The history is worth neither more nor less than 
the historian. Whether or no the she-wolf 
suckled the children of Mars and Rea Sylvia, 
or whether Numa Pompilius consulted the 
nymph Egeria or no, what mattered it to 
enquirers who, in these facts, sought merely 
a theme for dissertations on the rise of empires 
by war, and on their development under the 
influence of religion and law P 

That great reform of method which, sinee the 





beginning of this century, has from philosophy 
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adually extended its influence to every 
sem of intellectual activity; that reform 
which, before any conclusion can be drawn, 
insists upon the premisses being established by 
a@ minute and careful analysis of facts—this 
method of investigation has revolutionised the 
study of Roman history. Timely discoveries, 
analogous to those of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
have given a stimulus to archaeological research 
and to the study of things and facts in 
preference to abstract dissertations on ideas and 
theories. To-day a silent but ceaseless activity, 
the rise of which must incontestably be traced to 
the bold theories of certain German writers, is 
visible in every branch of Roman historical 
and archaeological studies. 

Monographs and essays on isolated points 
abound, and throw light one by one on the 
obscurest points of ancient history. The veil 
which the abundant eloquence of Latin 
historians has thrown over the truth, and which 
the clever deductions of modern political 
expositors have tended to thicken, is little by 
little being removed. 

If the work as a whole is not finished it is in 
progress, and is even so far advanced that the 
time seems to have arrived when a man who 
should happen to be master of the many diverse 
branches of knowledge necessary might hope 
to harmonise the whole in one canvas. 

Such a task was attempted several years ago 
by a writer whose exalted political position 
gave him unusual facilities for uniting in 
himself a vast amount of different kinds of 
knowledge. M. VY. Duruy, then Minister of 
Public Instruction, wrote a History of the 
Romans. The work, notwithstanding its 
omissions and defects, was nevertheless well 
received by the general reading public. Since 
that time events have, in France, transferred 
power to other hands, and have afforded to the 
fallen Minister an opportunity of returning 
to the task of the scholar-Minister. Like those 
Romans of old whose story he narrates, he has 
found in study the pleasures and repose which 
the forum denied him. 

A new edition of the Histoire des Romains is 
at this moment in course of publication 
(Hachette), and has already reached the age 
of Oaesar. One may say that M. Duruy 
is giving to the public a new book, as many 
different works, which in the lapse of time 
between the two editions have appeared on one 
special point or another, have been consulted, 
sifted, and utilised. The great critical move- 
ment of which we were speaking just now 
makes its animating presence felt in this work. 
An incisive and clear style, possessing point 
and vigour if it is lacking in power and 
grandeur, enhances the merit of so much eru- 
dition. It is certainly one of those works which 
would almost seem beyond the strength of one 
single mortal. If one is still obliged to regret 
a few errors of detail; if one perceives, though 
at rare intervals, a flickering spark, as it were, 
of the author’s former political passions; if the 
historian of Caesar remembers for a moment 
that he, too, has been the Minister of a man who 
wished to be Caesar; if one is obliged to lament 
the absence in some of the historian’s judgments 
of a just severity; with what grace can these 
blemishes be urged against an author who 
occupies his leisure hours with so noble a task ? 
Whatever credit M. Duruy may claim for his 
efforts to bring the work up to the standard 
of modern ¢ritical science, we must not lose 
sight of the invaluable assistance he has 
received from his publishers. The firm of 
Hachette has in this work followed out a 
method of illustration which of itself alone 
doubles the historical value of the book. En- 
gravings scattered in profusion throughout the 
pages of this magnificent work serve the author 
as authorities at every step. The illustrations 
explain the pages of the historian. Maps and 





plans, works of art, views of monuments, ruins 
restored, medals and coins—in short, the every- 
day life of the ancients lives again in all its 
varied manifestations. When one reflects on 
the potent aid which ancient history has re- 
ceived from the studies of epigraphy and 
archaeology, one cannot help feeling that a 
similar mode of illustration will in future be an 
absolute necessity for any work on ancient 
history which is to be properly understood. 

Rome is still the theme in Gen. Favd's 
book: L’ancienne Rome: sa Grandeur et sa 
Décadence expliquées par les Transformations de 
ses Institutions (Hachette). But this work, 
although it is also a complete treatise on Roman 
history, differs totally from that of M. Duruy. 
The spirit in which it is written is quite 
opposite, and is precisely the political and sub- 
jective one mentioned by me at the beginning 
of this letter. Tho very title, which seems 
copied from that chosen by Montesquieu, ex- 
plains clearly enough the author’s point of 
view. It might have chosen for a motto that 
phrase of Polybius on the battle of Cannae: 
‘‘Rome triumphed by virtue of her institu- 
tions.” It must not bs imagined, however, 
that, in this closely packed work, Gen. Fayé 
has contented himself with simply repro- 
ducing the work of his predecessors, and 
with bringing it up to the level of modern 
research. The historian in writing these pages 
has evidently not been actuated by a mere 
love of historical science; he has written, 
not ad narrandum, but ad demonstrandum. 
What he, a soldier, has sought to show is the 
fact that the vigour of its military institutions 
is an infallible index of the vitality of a great 
nation. This point of view, which is true in 
the history of all nations, has a peculiar fitness 
when applied to Roman history. It has been 
remarked that Rome owed her greatness to two 
causes—to her military institutions and to her 
system of jurisprudence, Now, while not long 
since M. Fustel de Coulanges laid bare, in his 
Cité antique, the foundations of Roman juris- 
prudence, Gen. Fayé has taken upon himself 
the task of studying the military institutions 
of the conquerors of the world. Gifted with a 
less keen historical insight, or with one at least 
less apparent, with ideas less original and 
perhaps also less boldly speculative, in a style 
more massive than brilliant, Gen. Favé has 
written a book which, though it cannot aspire 
to the same rank as that in which are to 
be found the works of his illustrious pre- 
decessors, may; in some points at least, be said 
to complement their labours. 

The history of the Middle Ages does not offer 
to the political historian the same points of 
interest as that of antiquity. Disorder, con- 
fusion, and disorganisation are to be found 
instead of unity in social organisation and 
political development. Hence the historian has 
chosen to work by monographs, and has sought 
to throw light on special points, and to illustrate 
the life which each of these little organisations 
lived. This is why in France mediaeval history 
is local rather than general. The most valuable 
works, far from rising to general views, are 
restricted to the narrow field of a single pro- 
vince, and pursue a minutely laborious research 
among documents and facts. 

Quite recently, the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres awarded a prize to the Histoire 
de la Ville de St.-Omer by M. Giry. At this 
moment, another work, equally special, and also 
written by a pupil of the Ecole des Chartes, is 
being presented to its suffrages: Les Htats pro- 
vinciaux de la France centrale sous Charles VIT., 
by A. Thomas (Champion). The patient research 
of this author has literally rescued from oblivion 
the existence of the provincial States in the 
Central provinces at a time when, by the English 
invasion, all the forces of the country were called 
into active life to co-operate in the great task 





of national defence. There took place at this 
time a very real and active intervention on the 
part of the provincial representatives in the 
government of their districts, and particularly 
in the voting of taxes. But, as the reign of 
Charles VII., after having been witness to the 
evil days of the “‘ Royaume de Bourges,” had the 
fortune to be closed by a period of tranquillity 
eminently favourable to the extension of the 
royal power, it so happened that the very time 
when the institution of the provincial States was 
atits apogee was not far removed from the epoch 
when its decadence commenced. These different 
vicissitudes have been clearly exposed by the 
labours of M. Thomas. His exact, minute, and 
laborious work lacks originality and breadth of 
view, but will ever retain its place among the 
authorities which throw light on the former 
existence of local liberties in our country. 

The only part of mediaeval history which 
presents any really general interest is the epoch 
of the Crusades. Hence works dealing with 
these events feel its influence in a striking 
degree. It is not altogether beside the mark 
to notice the fact that this great movement, 
generally believed to be religious, but which, 
perhaps, was quite as much political and social, 
synchronises in France with the birth of a 
literature in the vulgar tongue. Thus it is 
that the earliest historians we possess who wrote 
in French wrote the history of the Crusades. 
The Chronicles of Villehardouin, of Robert de 
Clary, and of Joinvilleare the earliest monuments 
of the French language. To this list we must 
add the voluminous corpus of the Histoire des 
Pays @ Outre-Mer, by Guillaume de Tyr and his 
continuators. Written originally in Latin, this 
history was speedily translated into the vulgar 
tongue, and in this new guise the ‘“‘ Roman 
d’Eracle,” as it was called, rapidly grew in 
public fayour. M. Paulin Paris has just pub- 
lished in two thick quarto volumes (Didot) a 
new edition of the translation which was so 
universally popular. This sumptuous edition 
follows on and complements those of Ville- 
hardouin and Joinville given us some time 
since by M. Wailly. I can hardly venture to 
say that it equals them. The collation of the 
different MSS. of his author does not seem 
to have been made an especial feature in 
the edition by M. P. Paris. He has contented 
himself with working on two or three which 
he considered to be the most important. His 
choice, however, has perhaps been some- 
what arbitrary. The language of the thir- 
teenth century, to which he claims to have 
approximated in the text of his edition, varied 
very much according to time and place. The 
Normans did not speak the same language as 
the people of Qhampagne. To attain a perfectly 
satisfactory text, it would have been necessary to 
know the MSS,, to pick out the best, and to follow 
those the language of which bore the closest 
resemblance to that in which the author wrote, 
giving, at the same time, the various readings 
from the others. This is not what M. P. Paris 
has done. He has entirely confined his 
researches to a few MSS. which happened to be 
readily accessible, such as those which formed 
_ of the library of the late M. A. Firmin- 

idot. In cases of errors or omissions he has 
tried to reproduce what the original should 
have contained. This method is surely very 
unscientific. I will especially note for the 
use of future editors of the whole or part of the 
‘« Histoire d’ Eracle,” a MS. quite unknown, and 
which is kept among the archives of the Foreign 
Office. It comes from the collection of St.- 
Simon, the author of the Memoirs bearing his 
name. It is beautifully written in thirteenth- 
century characters, and would certainly furnish 
more than one useful reading toward the 
formation of a definitive text. But M. P. Paris 
has not aimed at producing a text rigor- 
ously scientific. His edition, as far as we can 
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see, is intended rather for the general public 
than for the use of scholars. The maps of 
the Holy Land, prepared by M. Longnon with 
much learning and skill, the vocabulary of the 
language of the thirteenth century, the parallel 
drawn between the Latin text of Guillaume de 
Tyr and the other narrators of the Crusades, 
make of it, however, a book to be consulted by 
everyone, and one that will probably be quoted 
in future as an authority for the section of 
mediaeval history it contains. 

I now come to modern history, and here I 
must first of all speak of the continuation of M. 
Rosseouw St.-Hilaire’s Histoire de Espagne, T. 
xii., xiii., and xiv. (Furne). M. Rosseeuw St.- 
Hilaire, when he undertook long since to write 
this voluminous work, imposed on himself 
a most laborious task. He may congratulate 
himself on having been able to execute it to 
the very end. Vol. xii. contains the history of 
Spain under the Bourbons, from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century to the Treaty of Paris 
(1762). The most important passages in this 
volume are those recounting the power wielded 
by Mdme. des Ursins, together with her full, 
and the Ministry and projects of Alberoni. 
Vol. xiii. finishes the history of the eighteenth 
century, and even encroaches on that of the 
nineteenth, narrating the history of the occupa- 
tion of Spain by the French up to tie capitula- 
tion of Baylen (1808). Thus it embraces the 
end of the reign of Charles III., with the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits and the American war, and 
the reign of Charles IV., together with the first 
part of the wars of Independence. Finally, the 
fourteenth and last volume carries on the 
history till the death of Ferdinand in 1823. 
Certainly, to trace thus a complete picture of 
the historical development of a great people was 
no easy task. From it even a bold spirit might 
have shrunk. The work appears even more 
stupendous if we reflect that he who was not 
afraid to undertake it was a stranger to the 
country, kept in France by important functions, 
and that works on the same subject by Spaniards 
were too few and altogether inadequate to 
properly prepare the ground on which he has 
ventured. I will not go so far as absolutely to 
say that M. Rosseeuw St.-Hilaire has falsified 
the proverb which declares that fortune favours 
the brave, nor yet can I say that his work has 
proved itstruth. When one considers the great- 
ness of the enterprise, one inclines to a silent 
yet respectful astonishment; but, on closely scan- 
ning the real worth of the book, the silence every 
now and then is perforce broken by a murmur 
of dissent. The three volumes above mentioned 
should present, and essay to present, the reader 
with the lamentable spectacle of the decadence 
of a great people, and to explain its causes. 
We were just now speaking of the interest 

resented by such an examination when the 

story of Rome forms the theme. Well, it is 
certain that among modern nations Spain alone 
hitherto furnishes from its history an oppor- 
tunity for similar studies and similar reflections. 
M. Rosseeuw St.-Hilaire has proved unable to 
rise to the height of his subject. To have done so 
would have required a mighty literary genius or 
the immense and patient labour of a book-worm. 
M. Rosseeuw St.-Hilaire has remained half 
way between these two extremes. In studying 
facts he has contented himself with gathering 
from narratives stored up in histories them- 
selves but second-hand, taking indiscriminately 
the bad with the good. He has, indeed, pro- 
duced a complete canvas, but on it there are 
many blots, andeven holes. Never throughout 
the course of his work does one perceive the 
ardent passion of the seeker in search of new 
facts and fired with a zeal for the whole truth, 
nor does one ever have the satisfaction of light- 
ing on one of those new and illustrative facts 


which the actors in the historic drama never’ 


knew because they were actors, and which 





history alone can reveal because it is history. 
From a literary point of view criticism must 
be still more severe. The only compensation a 
reader can look for in a work so uncritical is a 
certain charm of style. Other writers who in 
France have undertaken to write general history 
have at least atoned for the insufficiency of 
their information by a style either classically 
correct or animated. We can cite the glorious 
names of Augustin Thierry, of Michelet, and 
of Henri Martin. But to these authors M. 
Rosseeuw St.-Hilaire bears the same relation 
that gilt counters bear to gold sovereigns. 
He walks on stilts, but he never soars. He 
has carried to a pitch of perfection a style 
which our caricaturists have worn threadbare 
in their cartoons—‘‘le style prudhomme ;” 
that is to say, a certain mixture of worn-out 
metaphors, of trivial reflections expressed in 
bombastic language, and of misplaced phrases 
which, by dint of having been used in every 
possible book one after another, have no longer 
any refuge left to them but in ths lucubrations 
of provincial ——_ and the volumes of M. 
Rosseeuw St.-Hilaire’s History of Spain. It 
is to be hoped that this work may prove 
of service to those unversed in historical 
lore, and we may well believe that, on seeing 
its insufficiency, other historians may be 
led to complete it or to re-write it. But 
this, after complimenting the author on his 
courage in following out such a task to the 
end, is the only wish and hope we can express. 

will end with a few remarks on a work 
relating to England—Guillawme III., Stathouder 
de Hollande et Roi d’ Angleterre : Etude historique 
sur la Vie et les Campagnes de ce Prince, by Capt. 
de Lort-Sérignan (Dumaine). Our last letter 
favourably mentioned Capt. Bourelly’s volume 
on Fabert; in the present one we have spoken 
of Gen. Favé’s work. This book by M. de 
Lort and that by Capt. Jung entitled La 
Jeunesse de Bonaparte bear striking witness to 
the literary and intellectual activity existing in 
the French army of to-day. It is a renaissance 
worthy of all praise, and whichit is only proper 
to notice here. It is but natural that military 
officers who devote themselves to literary 
occupations should choose military history as 
their theme. They bring to this field a 
competence of judgment we cannot hope to 
find elsewhere. Unfortunately, in undertak- 
ing these studies they too often lack another 
qualification not less necessary to those who 
would write history—that is to say, literary 
method. Their researches are ill directed and 
badly co-ordinated, so that, after congratulating 
them on their labours, one is sometimes 
tempted to regret the inadequacy of the result. 
The general tenor of these remarks applies with 
especial force to the book of M. de Lort. 
That a soldier should take an interest in the 
career of a general who in the great wars of the 
seventeenth century played a part so important, 
who rivalled Condé and Luxembourg, well and 
good. That a soldier should make himself 
master of the despatches, letters, and documents 
kept in the Archives of the Ministry of War, and 
should try to complement and correct narratives 
that have been disfigured by the incompetence 
of preceding historians, is still better. M. de 
Lort’s work, when it is confined to this task, is 
worthy of all praise, and we do not grudge it. 
We would especially mention the account of the 
Battle of Seneff, that of the Battle of the Boyne, 
and the raising of the siege of Limerick. If 
the author has not been able to consult all the 
authorities on these points, those he has handled 
have been judiciously chosen, and have guided 
his judgment, aided bya soldier’s instinct, aright. 
But when he tries to rise above his level; 
when he undertakes to tell afresh a story which 
has been already well told ten times over; 
when he launches forth into the sea of political 


and religious controversy, and indulges in allu- 





sions to contemporaneous events; when he 
drags into his history all the party spirit of our 
own time, and, in historical events, passionately 
espouses the quarrels of such and such a party— 
then we are compelled to reluctantly and regret- 
fully admit the defective historical training of 
our author. We lay to his charge incomplete 
research, ignorance of many important author- 
ities, and the systematic suppression of any 
evidence conflicting with his theories. We 
must lay, too, to his charge that he has not 
made any effort to place himself in sympathy 
with the ideas of the time and people whose 
history he writes. As M. de Lort has thought 
fit to re-examine evidence which others (as, for 
instance, Macaulay and M. ©. Rousset) had 
already reviewed, history may perhaps glean a 
useful fact here and there from his work, but 
we doubt its considering his narrative as an 
authority and especially its accepting his judg- 
ments. GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE NAME “ SOMERSET- 
SHIRE.” 
Somerieaze, Wells, Somerset : June 15, 1880. 

The AcADEMY seems the most natural place 
to correct one’s own slips on any historical 
matter. In my article in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for April, ‘‘The Shire and the Gi,” I attempted, 
for the first time, as far as I know, to give the 
historical reason for certain usages of language 
in the English Chronicles and elsewhere (see 
Norman Conquest, vol. ii., pp. 161,322, 580, ed. 3). 
I there said, what is perfectly true, that the tribal 
form, ‘‘ Sumorseetan”’ and ‘‘ Dorseetan ”—i.e., 
modern form, Somerset and Dorset—is older than 
theterritorial form, Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, 
and that it is often used in marked opposition 
to the territorial form, Devonshire. I said that I 
did not remember any instance of the later form 
in the eleventh or twelfth century. I have just 
lighted on a single one in the twelfth, namely, 
in the Chronicle under 1122:—‘‘ And pes niht 
viii k’ Aug. was swide micel eorSdyne ofer eal 
Sumersete scire and on Gleawecestre scire.” I 
conceive that I missed it because it was not 
in the part of the Chronicles which I had 
been most working at lately, and because the 
passage, being so late, does not come in the 

ndex to the Monumenta Historica Britannica, 
where I looked specially for the various 
early forms. It should be noticed as an early 
use of the later form, one which, I believe, 
stands unique at so early a time. And, if 
I am not refining too much, I think I can 
see a special reason for it. It strikes me as in 
some sort answering to the titles ‘‘ ealles 
Englalandes cyning,” ‘Rex fotius Angliae,” 
which are borne by Unut, while no other king is 
called by a territorial title till after the Norman 
Conquest, and but rarely till long after (seo 
Norman Conquest, vol. i., pp. 595, 596, ed. 3). 
The all seems to make a difference. The 
phaenomenon happened ‘‘ofer eal Sumersete 
scire and on Gleawecestre scire.” It would be 
rather difficult to couple the all with the tribal 
name of the district. (In 878 ‘‘ Sumorsate 
ealle” are the people.) The meaning seems 
rather to be ‘‘ over all the shire of the Sumor- 
seetan,’ a form which I had actually in the 
article suggested as possible. 

It is a little unlucky that both Henry of 
Huntingdon and the Waverley Annals, which 
so often translate the Chronicle, leave out this 
entry. In other places they are strict in using 
the tribal form. EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 








THE REDACTION OF THE HOMERIC POEMS BY 
PISISTRATUS, 
Oxford: June 15, 1880, 

Mr. Mahaffy has done me the honour of 
referring in his History of Classical Greek 
Literature (vol.i., p. 28) to the doubts, or rather 
disbelief, which I expressed to him with regard 
to the supposed collation or redaction of the 
Homeric poems by Pisistratus. I shall bo glad 
if you will allow me space to explain that I do 
not claim the distinction of novelty for this 
disbelief. Your readers will find the question 
fully discussed in the excellent work of Nutz- 
horn, Die Entstehungsweise der homerischen Ge- 


dichte (Leipzig, 1869). D. B. Monro. 








‘‘SEINT LOY” IN OHAUOER. 
Teignmouth : June 14, 1880, 


It would be easy to answer the last sentence 
of Prof. Skeat’s last letter by a tu quoque argu- 
ment, but I prefer to attempt, even in very 
inadequate space, to throw some light on the 
philological points he has raised.. 

1, ‘If, in the one passage, we are bound to 
read Zloy because all the MSS, have Loy, we 
are equally bound to do so in the other.” This 





must be ironical. Weare bound to introduce, 
in each case, not the same reading, but merely 
one which satisfies the metre; and affixing an e 
to seint does this just as well as prefixing it to 
Loy. The reading of all the MSS. is not neces- 
sarily Chaucer’s, who no doubt sometimes 
overlooked one of ths numerous mistakes he 
complains of in his scrivener’s work; in fact, 
in the carter’s line, three of the seven MSS. 
have an additional word, showing that some 
scribes felt a syllable was wanting. 

2. “We are told that seint is monosyllabic 
when masculine, and dissyllabic when feminine. 
Both assertions are contradicted by evidence. 
When feminine, it is commonly dissyllabic. 
. . . But not always.” Who said that seint 
was always dissyllabic when feminine? Oecr- 
tainly not I; what I said was, ‘‘ Chaucer 
preserves in various half-French phrases the 
dissyllabic feminine form sainte,” which is just 
what Prof. Skeat maintains. The rule seems to 
be that the feminine seinte keeps its final e 
before an accented syllable, and loses it before 
an unaccented one; the resulting seint’ being 
thus of distinct origin from the masculine seint, 
which had no e to lose. 

8. As to the line, ‘‘ That seint Peter hadde, 
whan that he wente,” there is no need to read 
seinte ; probably it is one of the numerous cases 
of deficient unaccented first syllable, or perhaps 
we ought to read Which that. L. 509, which 
Prof. Skeat does not mention, ‘‘ And ran to 
London, unto seint Poules,” is also a little 
difficult to make metrical without reading 
seinte, though the long-proposed unto for to is 
not et right. 

4. Mr. Skeat’s conjecture that Chaucer used 
seint or seinte without regard to gender deserves 
examination. But, though it is true that in no 
instance is the gender of an adjective marked 
by difference of form, the remark is not to the 
point; seint (so faras1 am aware) was never 
an adjective in English, seint Jame, seinte Marie, 
being substantives in apposition, your 
similar to sir Thopas, dame Alis. e have 
therefore to deal with two distinct substantives, 
imported separately from French; an exactly 
parallel case is spows(spus) and spouse (spuse), of 
which the former in Middle English is mascu- 
line only, the latter feminine only, just as their 
Old-French originals (Modern-French épous, 


épouse). Itis possible that, even in Chaucer’s- 


time, the masculine seint and the feminine seinte 
were confused, and the latter used for the 
former, just as the feminine spouse (with s = z) 
has supplanted the masculine spous (with sharp 
8); but with our present evidence I think this 
not at all likely. The same remark applies to 
the possibility that sein¢ had, even in or 
the regular dative form seinte, as well as the 
shortened seint’—especially as this explanation 
would not mond seint Peter, 

5. Again, this use (if it occurred) of a femi- 
nine substantive for a masculine, or of an 
historically correct inflection, is quite distinct 
from Chaucer’s concurrent use of such forms as 
ost’ and oste; in these, the word had originally e, 
and the form without e is a co-existing younger 
one (which became the sole half-a-century later), 
whereas the original masculine seiné never had 
finale. It must be carefully remembered that 
Chaucer uses only forms actually existing, and 
consequently never adds final e to a word; all he 
does is, in the case of words which had final e 
(whether inflectional, derivational, or thematic), 
to often use the form without e, which was 
supplanting the older one, and had done so 
altogether in the Northern dialect. In the rare 
cases where he rhymes a word entitled to final 
e on one without it, the best MSS. show, by not 
writing the e of the former word, that it was 
omitted, just as in the body of a line; the 
neuter comune, quoted by Prof. Skeat from 
Gower in support of the supposed masculine 
seinte, is a mere scribal (or editorial) blunder, 





the word rhyming on fortune, and the correct 
reading being, of course, comun, fortun’. 

6. When Prof. Skeat says that lay (law) is 
the Anglo-French form, he begs the question ; 
the co-existence of the other form, especially if 
(as I presumed) the expression seinte loy was 
borrowed whole, is quite possible at this com- 
paratively lato period. 

7. ‘If lay be the Anglo-French form, what is 
loy? . . . If it be a Parisian form, it is remark- 
able that Chaucer himself cuts us off from this 
supposition.” Itis, perhaps, hardly as remark. 
able that Prof. Skeat’s own argument cuts him 
off from his own supposition, Eloy (Loy) ; for 
loy, Eloy, and coy are all certainly Parisian, 
the Norman (and general Early Old-French 
forms being let, Elei, quei, which gave, or woul 
have given, in Middle-English lay, Flay, quay 
(Norman kept the w of Lat. qu). Mr. Skeat 
might have seen from my article on the French 
language in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (a 
copy of which he by him when he wrote 
his letter) that numerous Parisian forms were 
introduc into Anglo-French long before 
Chaucer’s time ; andit was this Anglo-French— 
very different from the French of Paris, though 
re Parisian forms—that the Prioress 
spoke. 

8. In conclusion, I quite admit that the 
a loy = law made by Mr. Furnivall 
and myself is unproven; but I maintain that 
Mr. Skeat’s assertion that Loy in this passage 
is Eligius is also unproven. Which is the 
more probable is, I think, a point requiring 
further investigation of more general questions, 

ENRY NICOL. 





3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: June 14, 1880, 


Let me note that the ninepin which Prof. 
Skeat set up in the last AcADEMy and so easily 
bowled over—‘‘ We are now introduced to a new 
canon; we are told that seint is monosyllabic 
when masculine, and dissyllabic when feminine” 
—is his own —T not mine, or Mr. Hy. 
Nicol’s. I have not the slightest objection to 
look on at Prof. Skeat playing skittles—he does 
itadmirably; but do notlet anyone imagine that 
I set up the ninepins. I said that I ‘ have 
always looked forward to some possible female 
saint turning up, either with the name Eloy or 
that of Loy, in which latter case we might 
adopt the reading of the Corpus MS. ‘ seint-e ;’” 
but this is quite another thing from saying that 
the feminine form alone can be used witha female 
saint’s name. No such absurdity did I utter, 
as Prof. Skeat well knows, nor is any such 
involved in my words. At the same time, I can 
say that I have never seen the feminine form 
seinte applied to a male saint. 

It is a pity that Prof. Skeat did not say that 
the ‘‘ specimen of a woman’s oath” he quoted, 
‘* by God,” came from the Wife of Bath’s mouth, 
as readers would then have been better able to 
judge how little likely the direct opposite of the 
coarse, humorous Wife—the dainty, exquisitely 
‘*‘correct”’ Prioress—was to swear by one of 
God's saints, 

If Prof. Skeat could but turn Benedictine 
nun for a week, no doubt he would think with 
Sister Mary, to whom it is “‘ horrid” to suppose 
that the head of a religious house should 
(regularly) use an oath contrary to her rules. 
Also, if he will but realise to himself the 
difference between the Lawyer, Pardoner, 
Summoner, Lord, and Wife of Bath—whose 
oaths he quotes, and with whom it was usual to 
swear both by God and a saint—and the 
Prioress, the pink of good manners, who was 
bound by her rules to swear idly by neither 
God nor saint, I trust he will yet ba able to 
‘‘see the difficulty” that others and I have 
long seen so plainly. F. J. FURNIVALL. 


PS.—As Prof. Skeat probably did not think 
it his business to quote t 


e oaths in Chaucer that 
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made against his view and for mine, I add the 

parallel of St. pr my | (if a saint) to the St. Law 

that I conceive the Prioress to swear by; and 

other instances to show that men and the Wife 

of Bath swore by saints only, without coupling 

God’s name with them :— 

‘Now 8 th, sire, for seinte Charite ” (a Friar). 

oie aaa help, for seynte Chacite® ; 

‘‘Gamelyn, seyde Adam, for seynte Charite.” 

“T had the prynte of seynt[e] Venus sel” (Wife). 

‘‘ Now helpe us, seynte Frideswyde ” (Carpenter). 

“By me, quod he, or by the sweet seint Anne” 
(Sompnour). - 

“By seinte Mary, saide this taverner.” 

‘Now by that lord that cleped is seint Jame” 
(Wife). 

‘‘ Adam swor to oy by seynt Richer.” 

“ By meyer Jame, seyd Adam . .. By seynt 

ame,” 


‘t Whiles he was on lyve, by seint Martyn!” 

“Now Symond, seyde this Johan, by seynt 
Cuthberd.” 

eit *“‘T am adrad, by seynt Thomas” 

(Carpenter, twice). 

‘* For of yow have I pitee, by seint Gile” (Canon). 

‘ And ylik a prelat, by seint Runyan ” (Host). 

“T cleped him so, by seint Denis of Fraunce” 
(a Monk). 

‘t And in his wyves, eek by seint Austyn ” (Host), 

‘* And by the precious corpus Madryan” (Host). 

I think these and other instances show that an 

oath by a saint was about the same thing as an 

oath by God; whichever came handiest came 

out. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, June 21,4 p.m. Asiatic. 
Tuxspay, June 22,4 p.m. Statistical: Anniversary. 

‘8p.m. Anthropological Institute: “The Aborigines 
of Victoria,” by P. Bemridge; ‘‘ On a Collection of Crania 
from the Fiji Islands,” by Prof. W. H. Flower; “ Land 
Tenure in Fiji,” by the Rev. Lorimer Fison. 

Wepnespay, June 23, 7.30 pm. Education Society: 
** Jacotot,” by Oscar Browning. 
8 p.m. terature: “On the Ethnology of Modern 
Midian,” by vert. R. F. Burton. 
8p.m. Geological. 
Tuovrepay, June 24,8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Frmay, June 25, 8 p.m. Quekett: “On the Histology of 
Pitcher Plants,” by W. H. Gilbart ; “ Further Observa- 
tions on Filariae,” by Dr. Manson. 


SatTurpay, June 26,3 p.m. Physical: “On a Modification of 


Bunsden’s Calorimeter,” by Dr. Balfour Stewart; ‘‘On 


Magneto-electric Induction,” by F. Gutbrie and C. V. 
Boys; ** Exhibition of Star Spectra,” by Dr. Huggins; 
“On the Refraction Equivalents of Isomeric Bodies,’’ 

Dr. J. H. Gladstone. 


SCIENCE, 


A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages, with Special Reference to the 
Eastern Hindi. By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 
(Triibner.) 


In regard to Eastern Hindi, it is shown that 
this is a distinct language from Western, 
and, indeed, that it is more nearly related to 
Bangali and Oriya than to Western Hindi, 
which last includes the High Hindi, or the 
language of literature. But it is as a com- 
parative grammar of the Gaudian languages 
in general that this work will probably be 
most studied. By “Gaudian” are meant 
what Mr. Beames calls the modern Aryan 
languages of India, We have “ Dravidian ” 
and “Kolarian’” generally received as the 
names of the two great groups of the non- 
Aryan languages, but hitherto no name for 
the “ Aryan” group. The name “ Gaudian,” 
not being free from objections, will probably 
be objected to by other scholars for some 
time to come, but ultimately, if no better 
name is suggested—from the urgent want of 
a name—will be generally adopted. The 
“Introduction”? is a very valuable contri- 
bution to the early history of the Gaudian 
languages. , There are two main divisions 
of these languages, one of which includes 








the Western Hindi, Panjibi, and Sindhi, 
or Western Gaudians; the other the 
Eastern Hindi, Bangali, and Oriya, or 
Eastern Gaudians, Beside these languages, 
there are the Naipaéli and the Marathi, 
which occupy to some extent a distinct posi- 
tion; but, on the whole, Naipdli is more 
nearly allied to Western, Marathi to Eastern 
Gaudian. All the languages are referred to 
the Sanskrit as the oldest phase of the original 
language ; but intermediate between Sanskrit 
and the Gaudians there are certain languages 
called Prakrits. These Prakrits, however, 
are not like late Latin or Low Latin, which, 
though containing many modern words, is 
still Latin. The Prakrits, on the contrary, are 
not Sanskrit—that is, they are separated from 
Sanskrit by very important phonological and 
other changes. They are also distant by a 
long interval from the Gaudians; for the 
relations of nouns are still expressed by case- 
endings, whereas in the Gaudians these have 
given way to case-particles or post-positions. 
The relation of the Prakrit to the Gaudian 
languages is a subject of much interest. Two 
principal Prakrits are described by the Prakrit 
grammarians—the Sauraseni (including the 
Maharashtri) and the Magadhi. The most 
important characteristics of the phonology and 
other parts of grammar of each of these Prakrits 
are described by Dr. Hoernle, by a compari- 
son of which with the two main divisions of 
the Gaudian languages it is shown that the 
Western Gaudians are related especially to the 
Sauraseni Prakrit, the Eastern to the Maga- 
dhi. But of each of these Prakrits, beside the 
high or literary, there is also an Apabhramsa or 
low form alluded to by the grammarians, from 
which, rather than from the high form, as was 
to be expected, the modern languages are 
derived. The Pali, it is suggested, may, 
perhaps, be Ancient Apabhramsa. Gaudian 
words are distinguished according to their 


by | origin as tadbhava and tatsama words, or 


“ popular” and “earned” words’ as they are 
called in Romance grammar—the former 
having been always in the mouths of the 
people, and consequently having passed 
through the Prakrit stage, the latter having 
been adopted directly from the Sanskrit. 

After the “‘ Introduction,’’ the “ First Sec- 
tion”’ of the Grammar treats of letters and 
sounds. In this section the sound-changes in 
Gaudian as compared with Sanskrit are de- 
scribed. It is shown, for instance, that in those 
Gaudian languages which have the twovsounds 
it is not, as commonly supposed, the cerebral 7, 
but the dental 7, which is the new sound. 
On the other hand, the sounds of the cerebral 
sibilant and of the anusvaéra have both been 
lost in Gaudian. The four 2 sounds have 
been preserved in Sindhi only. In the other 
languages, at least in the high forms, the 
dental 7 alone is usually heard. A very full 
account, too, is given of the letter-changes in 
Prakrit, and we are thus able to see at once 
that a great number of Gaudian words are 
“learned” words—that is, have not come 
from Prakrit. 

The “Second Section ” is on Suffixes and 
Roots. A truly exhaustive account is here 
given of the suffixes classed as pleonastic and 
derivative ; and especially interesting is the 
solution of a problem not attempted by Dr. 
Trumpp (Sindhi Grammar, sec. 6), why 





Sanskrit simple stems in a, 7, and w end in 
Gaudian in some words in a short vowel, or 
drop the vowel; in others end in a long 
vowel. It is shown by Dr. Hoernle that 
the long vowels are by origin diminutive or 
pleonastic suffixes, the use of which, though 
they were appended to some words in 
Sanskrit under the form of aka, ika, uka, 
was greatly extended in Prakrit, such suffixes 
being great favourites in the popular lan- 
guage,and with some change of form, as ao, ae, 
&e., while in Gaudian their use was still 
further extended, and their form still further 
changed, a long vowel alone remaining. 
Other sections are on the Inflexion of Nouns, 
Inflexion of Verbs, Indeclinables. Much new 
light is thrown in these sections on the origin 
of the Gaudian grammatical forms, which are 
derived generally from different Prakrit forms. 
Dr. Hoernle refers to several Prakrit grammars, 
most of which exist in MS. only. The oblique 
case, which varies a good deal in the different 
Gaudians, is thus shown to be derived from 
the different forms in Prakrit of the old 
Sanskrit genitive in sya m., yas f., pl. ndm. 
A good account is given of the case-narticles 
or post-positions, which are added to the 
oblique case of the noun. The origin of most 
of these is shown to be from Sanskrit nouns 
in the locative case. The verb also is very 
fully treated. Thus the universal causal in 
Gaudian is shown to be derived, not from the 
common Sanskrit form in 7, but from the 
exceptional form in dpi. The two forms of 
the infinitive with m and v (0) as their 
characteristic letters, of which the former 
mainly belongs to Western, the latter to 
Eastern, Gaudian, are shown to be derived 
from the Skr. fut. part, in aniya and tavya 
respectively. The only original tenses pre- 
served in Gaudian are the present indic. and 
the imperative in all the- languages, the 
future in two or three languages only. The 
tenses otherwise are generally periphrastic 
formations from a participle and some aux- 
iliary form added. 

Several of the derivations advocated by Dr. 
Hoernle are new, and it is not likely that they 
will all escape being questioned by other 
scholars. Thus, with the exception of the 
Marathi fem. and neut. forms of the plural of 
nouns, he does not derive the other forms 
from Skr. and Pr. plurals, but supposes each 
of them to be an oblique form, sometimes of 
the same, sometimes of some other language, 
with a collective noun understood. No doubt 
there is a difficulty in tracing them all to 
Skr. and Pr. forms, but many more beside 
the Marathi are so traced by other scholars: 
as Sindhi nar-u “man,” pl. nar-a; Pr. nar-o, 
pl. nar-d ; Skr. nar-as, pl. nar-ds; though the 
oblique sing. in Sindhi is also nar-a from Pr. 
gen. nar-assa, Skr. nar-asya. Again, the old 
and seemingly obvious reference of most of 
the modern simple pronouns to the cor- 
responding Skr. simple pronouns—as Hindi 
jo “who” from Skr. yas, ko “ who?” from 
kas—is set aside by Dr. Hoernle, who derives 
them from pron. adj. of quality or quantity ; 
as, in the above instances, from Skr. ydvat 
and kiyat (Ved. kivat), Ap. Pr. jeva and keva. 
But whether or not any of Dr. Hoernle’s con- 
clusions are open to objection, there can be no 
doubt that he shows himself in this book to 
be one of the first of Gaudian scholars. The 
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work, too, contains an extraordinary amount 
of information compressed into a compara- 
tively small volume ; and I cannot but think 
it will be appreciated, not only by regular 
students of comparative philology, but by 
some at least of the large number of those 
who speak one or more of the modern lan- 
guages of India, and who, in addition to a 
mere colloquial knowledge, may wish to learn 
something also of the history and origin of 
these languages. E. L. BRaNDRETH. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Ir would seem that we have not yet heard 
the last of changes in the personnel of the 
Belgian expeditions in East Central Africa, as we 
learn that ita Cambier, who has lately founded 
the first station for scientific observations at 
Karema on the east side of Lake Tanganyika, is 
expected to return to Belgium on the arrival of 
the expedition under Capt. Remackers and 
Lieuts. Leu and Becker. M. Burdo, whose 
arrival at ee we recently noted, is to 
accompany M. Popelin in his westward march 
to Nyangwé, where they hope to meet Mr. H. 
M. Stanley and the Congo trading expedition. 
In connexion with these expeditions, we hear 
that Col. Chaillé Long, formerly an officer of 
the Egyptian staff, has submitted to the King 
of the Belgians a project for the colonisation of 
Central Africa by means of civilised negroes. 


From their annual Report, which has just 
been issued, we learn a few further particulars 
respecting the projected work of the French 
branch of the International African Association. 
M. Bloyet is to establish his station at Kirassa, 
near Kiora, some two hundred and fifty kilo- 
métres from Bagamoyo, on the Hast Coast of 
Africa, and the Government have agreed to 
hand over to him all the scientific instruments 
and arms with which the Abbé Debaize had 
been furnished. M. Savorgnan de Brazza, who 
will shortly be joined by his old companion, Dr. 
Ballay, will first found the station in Western 
Africa, and the two will then resume their 
former explorations between the Ogowé and the 
Congo, for which purpose the association has 
caused a steam launch to be built for them at 
Havre. In case assistance should be required 
to keep up the stations, the King of the Belgians 
has promised to contribute £1,600 from the 
general funds of the association, and the French 
Government have already given £880. 


InsTEAD of at once attempting to renew his 
unsuccessful attempt to reach Algeria from 
Senegal via Timbuktu, M. Paul Soleillet has 
returned to France for a short time, and at the 
last two meetings of the French Geographical 
Society he has given an account of his journey 
in the Adrar country and of the circumstances 
under which his expedition was compelled to 
return to Senegal with the loss of nearly all 
its baggage. M. Soleillet intends to embark 
again at Bordeaux on July 5 for St. Louis, and 
will shortly start thence to make his third effort 
to reach Timbuktu. 


Mr. W. Houtman BEnTLEy, of the Baptist 
Congo Mission, who is stationed at San Salvador, 
has recently made an interesting journey to 
Tuka, about twenty miles south by east of that 
place. He had previously visited Kimpanga, 
some seven miles on the road, whence, travel- 
ling over a fine hilly country, he struck the 
path from Makuta to Bembe and Ambriz on 
the coast, and soon entered the Madimba 
district; after passing through a number of 
so-called native towns he ascended a steep hill 
towards a clump of bush on the summit, which 
proved to be Tuka, From the top of the hill 
there was a fine view in all directions; and to 
the northward were seen the Zombo mountains, 





on the top of which is a town called Bango. 
The Ambriz River rises near, or at any rate 
passes, this place, and tumbles in a straight 
line down the face of the mountain. Whether 
the river rises on the top of the range, or 
whether the hills form the flank of a lofty 
plateau, is at present unknown. The country 
round Tuka is described as fairly populous, the 
inhabitants being distributed among a large 
number of small towns. 


Tue Government of Queensland have 
received intelligence that Heath’s party have 
returned to Thornborough after a prospecting 
journey which lasted five months. They 
thoroughly examined the head-waters of the 
Barron River, but only found colours of gold; 
they also examined the head-waters of the 
Johnstone, and found gold, but only in very 
small quantities. But, although the party were 
unsuccessful in their search for gold, they have 
made discoveries which are of some interest to 
geographers. Near the sources of the Barron 
they found a conical hill, which, on exami- 
nation, proved to be a large extinct crater, 
more than 300 feet in diameter and 250 feet 
in depth to where the water lies. They also 
discovered some splendid waterfalls on the 
Johnstone River. 


Mr. WitFrip PowE tt has lately returned 
from a six years’ yachting cruise along the 
coasts of New Guinea and New Britain, in the 
course of which he has been able to collect a 
large amount of material for the rectification 
of our defective charts of those islands. His 
surveys have been placed in the hands of the 
Hydrographer of the Navy, and will, no doubt, 
be embodied in the Admiralty charts. 


Ir has, we believe, been commonly assumed 
that Borneo is larger than New Guinea, but a 
recent calculation, based on our improved 
maps of the latter, shows that New Guineais 
785,362 square kilométres in extent, and Borneo 
but 733,900. The alteration is due to the more 
correct delineation of the northern coasts and 
south-east peninsula on the latest maps of New 
Guinea. 

Ir is stated that the Russian Government 
intend to expend some £25,000 this year on 
military and topographical surveys in Central 
Asia and along the frontiers of China, 


Count Berta SzEcHENY!I, the Hungarian 
traveller, who has just returned to Europe after 
his unsuccessful attempt to reach Lhassa, the 
capital of Thibet, is expected to visit London 
shortly. 


A NEw society has lately been founded at 
Geneva under the name of the Topographical 
Society of Switzerland, and has commenced the 
issue of a Bulletin, which will appear eyery two 
months. 


WE regret to learn that Capt. H. W. How- 
gate’s well-considered scheme of polar explora- 
tion, which we hoped had at last surmounted 
all its difficulties, is again placed in jeopardy. 
The United States Government are reported to 
have rejected the steamer Gulnare as being 
unsuitable for the proposed expedition to Lady 
Franklin’s Bay, although, as we stated a long 
time back, she was specially selected for the 
purpose in London by Dr. John Rae. 


Mr. LeicH SMITH, whose name is well 
known in connexion with yachting excursions 
in the Arctic seas, is about to undertake 
another voyage this season which, if circum- 
stances permit, may result in some interesting 
discoveries being made. 


THE quarterly number of the Alpine Journal 
has two excellent contributions to the same 
province—Mr. W. Penhall’s ‘‘The Matterhorn 
from the Zmutt Glacier,” read before the club 
in February, and Mr. A. F. Mummery’s “‘ The 
Firat Ascent of the Matterhorn by the Zmutt 





Aréte.” There is a clear elucidatory woodcut 
of the two routes, with the Tiefenmatten glacier 
as foreground. The Rev. H. F. Tozer has an 
interesting account of his ascent of Mount 
Argaeus last July. He found the rocks near the 
top ‘‘ perforated with ancient human habita- 
tions.” Mr.George Weld describes his excursions 
in the South-Western Graians. The editor re- 
turns to his criticisms upon the Schreibers of the 
Rigi, who were attacked last year for giving an 
imagined preference to a party of seventy 
tourists sent by Mr. Gaze, the excursion agent, 
over some gentlemen who were staying at 
the Kaltbad. Instead of Mr. Cook excluding 
the Kulm hotels from his list, the very reverse 
was the fact ; the Kulm hotels refused to accept 
Mr. Cook’s coupons, as everyone who read the 
notices in the hall very well knew. We believe, 
however, that Mr. Oook has reduced his 
‘* royalty” this year, and that his coupons will 
be accepted at the Kulm on the same terms as 
those of his rivals. While speaking of the 
Oberland, the subject of his ‘‘ Notes on Old 
Tracks,” the editor might have put in a good 
word for the quiet, prosperous, and lovely 
Aeschi, under the Niesen—an excellent spot for 
all who wish to be out of the way of rush, and 
with help of an ‘‘ Einspinner” not too distant 
from work. We see that Mr. W. A. B. 
Coolidge succeeds Mr. Freshfield in the editor- 
ship after the appearance of the August 
number. The ‘‘ Alpine Bibliography, 1878-79,” 
which the former has compiled (pp. 503-12), is 
admirable and approximately complete; it would 
be hardly attainable for any foreigner to collect 
an exhaustive list of the often valuable articles 
which appear in Swiss and German periodicals 
and journals, even in those of a limited circula- 
tion such as the Davoser Blitter. 


Tue Munich Alpenverein has been busy 
during the winter half-year, several useful 
lectures having been delivered on the geography, 
geology, hydrography, and other matters con- 
nected mostly with the east Alps. Oberamts- 
richter Niebler closed the series with an address 
recommending the collection of materials for 
the compilation of a ‘* Wasserfallbuch,” after 
the pattern of the ‘“‘Seebuch.” He observed 
that the waterfalls of the eastern Alps need not 
fear a comparison with those of Switzerland 


jand Norway. The broadest waterfall in the 


world, according to Judge Niebler, is the Mosi- 
watunga fall in Africa, which is 914 métres in 
breadth, while the Rhine fall at Schaffhausen, 
which is 115 métres, takes the fourth place 
among the waterfalls of the world. So far as 
regards the comparative height of waterfalls, 
the Kénigsbach fall on the Konigsee, near 
Berchtesgaden, with eight hundred métres, 
stands at the head of all known waterfalls. 
The second is the Yosemite fall in California, 
the third is the Kuhflucht fall near Parten- 
kirchen, and the fourth is the Réthfach fall on 
the Obersee. So that three out of the four 
highest known waterfalls of the world are to be 
found in the Bavarian mountains. Judge 
Niebler’s comparison of the number of the 
waterfalls in the east Alps with those of 
Switzerland and Norway exhibited a great pre- 
ponderance in favour of the former, and he 
contended that, in the point of beauty and 
magnificence, the waterfalls within the special 
_—- of the Bavarian Alpine Club yield to no 
others. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Great West.—We have received a copy 
of an interesting article by Prof. F. V. Hayden, 
entitled ‘‘The Great West.” Within compass 
of some ninety octavo pages, the writer gives & 
popular description of the scenery, the physical 
geography, and the geological structure of the 
vast region which lies to the west of the Mis- 
souri, Much of the essay is naturally occupied 
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by a description of the Yellowstone Park, with 
its marvellous geysers and lakes. Forty years 
ago little or nothing was known of the immense 
districts beyond the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois; and it is only within the last ten 
or twelve years that we have obtained any 
correct information as to their topography, 
geology, and natural history. Prof. Hayden, 
to whom we are indebted for so much of our 
knowledge of the Western territories, has done 
well to popularise his subject by writing tho 
resent sketch for the use of those who are not 
Jisposed to consult his voluminous reports. 


THe French Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its meetings this year 
at Rheims from August 12 to 19. 


American Journal of Mathematics Pure and 
Applied. Vol. II. No.4. (Baltimore.) This 
long-delayed number (dated December 1879) 
did not reach us until May. It contains, as 
usual, papers which may be arranged under 
each of the above heads, but the ‘‘ Applied” 

ts but a small portion of space. . 0.8. 
Peirce contributes two papers on the ghosts in 
Rutherford’s diffraction-spectra (nineteen pages) 
and a quincuncial projection of the sphere 
_ a figure) ; this latteris likely to be useful 
or meteorological and magnetological purposes. 
Mr. H. A. Rowland contributes preliminary 
notes on Mr. Hall’s recent discovery (just 
sketched in No. iii.), but it is little more than a 
statement, the author being still engaged 
upon the subject of the discovery, which 
—— to be of considerable interest. 

e other papers are purely analytical. Prof. 
Sylvester (with Mr. Franklin) completes his 
tables wl amr | functions and ground-forms 
for simultaneous binary quantics, makes re- 
marks on the akove tables, and then (pp. 357- 
ye contributes a paper on certain ternary 
cubic-form equations, which consists of an 
excursus on the divisors of cyclotomic functions, 
and a note on triangles and polygons in- and 
ex-scribed to a cubic curve, and on 2 and 3 
as cubic residues. The remaining papers are 
a new general method of en (which 
aims at a saying of trouble in the employment 
of Newton’s method), and on a theorem for 
expanding functions of functions, by Mr. 
McClintock (author of the Calculus of Enlarge. 
ment, which we have already noticed); and a 
certain class of cubic surfaces treated by 
quaternions, by A. B. Chace. The number 
closes with two notes on the 15” Fe 
by Messrs. Woolsey Johnson and W. HE. 
Story, in which it is demonstrated that the 
“solution” is not always re for any 
original random position of the counters. 
The editors state that the fact of this puzzle 
having engaged the attention of ‘‘nine out of 
ten persons of both sexes and of all ages and 
conditions of the community” in America would 
not have weighed with them to insert articles 
upon such a subject, but 


‘the fact that the principle of the game has its root 
in what all mathematicians of the present day are 
aware constitutes the most subtle oon characteristic 
conception of modern algebra—viz., the law of di- 
chotomy applicable to the separation of the terms 
of every complete system of permutations into two 
natural and indefeasible groups, a law of the inner 
world of thought, which may be said to prefigure 
the polar relation of left- and right-handed screws, 


or of objects in space and their reflections in a 
mirror,” 


Of the game, then, they say, ‘‘ Whoever has 
made himself master of it may fairly be said to 
have taken his first lesson in the theory of 
determinants.” 


THe Basler Nachrichten states that the 
Government Geological Atlas of Switzerland is 
approaching its completion. A session of the 

ederal Geological Commission was held during 


the first week of June under the presidency 





of Prof. Desor. The reports of the geologists 
engaged in the task were received, and arrange- 
ments made for a general report to the Bundes- 
rath upon the progress of the maps. Several 
leaves will be published during the course of 
the present year. Among these are ‘‘ Blatt 4,” 
which embraces the Molasse district of Thurgau 
and the eastern portion of the Canton of 
Ziirich; ‘‘ Blatt 18,” which contains the ex- 
ceedingly difficult rendering of the great 
mountain world of the Bern Alps, and part of 
the Alps of Valais on the right bank of the 
Rhone; and “ Blatt 19,” the high mountains of 
Ticino. There is only one map in the series for 
which the geological survey has not yet been 
commenced—‘‘ Blatt 23,” which includes the 
glacier district of Monte Rosa, where a very 
arduous task awaits the geological pioneer. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THe fourth and concluding part has just 
appeared of the fourth volume of the Archiv fiir 
slavische Philologie, so ably edited by Prof. 
Jagic. He, we observe, has recently been 
+ any og to the Professorship of Slavonic Phil- 
ology in the University of St. Petersburg, left 
vacant by the death of Ismail Sreznievsky. 
The new part contains an interesting article, by 
Dr. Oskar ‘Asbéth, based on Magyar popular 
tradition, on the mysterious being known to the 
people in Hungary under the title of the 
‘* Garabonezds didk,” and familiar also to South 
Slavonic folk-lore, a kind of demoniacal Wan- 
dering Jew, closely connected with the storm 
cloud, but capable, if hospitably treated, of 
beneficent actions. Prof. Vaslievsky’s valuable 
Russian essay on the question, ‘‘ Who founded 
the second Bulgarian kingdom?” has been 
rendered available to German readers. Prof. 
Leskien has contributed ‘‘Remarks upon 
the Vocalismus of the Middle-Bulgarian Re- 
cords,” and also a collection of Lithuanian folk- 
songs from Willkischken. As he does not 
supply a translation of these specimens of 
popular poetry, they are likely to remain 
unintelligible to most readers. Ph. Fortunatof, 
of Moscow, supplies the first part of an essay, 
‘Zur vergleichenden Betonungslehre der litu- 
slavischen Sprachen ;” and J. Gebauer a reply to 
the arguments — the authenticity of the 
Old-Bohemian LEaster-play fragment, ‘‘ Mas- 
tickdér,” or ‘‘Quacksalyers,” brought forward 


last year by A. Sember, who looks upon the 
MS. as one of Hanka’s falsifications. 








FINE ART. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN PIEDMONT. 
Rome: May, 1880. 
At the beginning of the year 1875 some 
eminent and learned men—many of whom 
were already well known in the literary world 
by their works on history and archaeology— 
formed themselves into asociety with the object 
of more effectually promoting archaeological re- 
search in the chief province of Piedmont. 
The ‘‘Societs di Archeologia e Belle Arti 
r la Provincia di Torino” had for its founders 
ount Carlo Baudi di Vesme, a senator of the 
kingdom, who has done good service to historical 
studies; the Advocate Paolo Massa; and Count 
Ernesto di Sambuy (these three representing 
more especially the interests of the provincial ad- 
ministrative authorities, from whom the infant 
society received help and protection of every 
ssible kind); the Advocate Pio Agodino ; and 
ommendatore Nicomede Bianchi, the author of 
some valuable works on the history of the Italian 
Renaissance, and director of the archives of 
Piedmont; Baron Gaudenzio Claretta, who is 
deeply versed in later Turinese history ; Count 
Giancarlo Conestabile of Perugia, the learned 
author of researches on Etruscan and primitive 





Italian civilisation ; Baron Frances» Gamba, 
custodian of the royal gallery of paintings and 
statues ; Guameataaies Bartolomeo Gastaldi, 
professor of mineralogy and the father of 
prehistoric research in Italy; Commendatore 
Gaspare Gorresio, chief librarian of Turin 
and the esteemed translator of the Ramayana ; 
Commendatore Ricotti, professor of history ; 
Prof. Ariodante Fabretti, a diligent collector of 
ancient Italian inscriptions, author of the 
Glossarium, and director of the Royal Museum of 
Antiquities. These gentlemen soon asso- 


cia with themselves as fellow-workers the 
most diligent seekers after the monumental 
records of the country who happened to be 


domiciled in the other cities of Piedmont. 

While the number of these corresponding 
members has increased threefold in the space of 
a very few years, the original foundersand Italian 
archaeology have sustained a very grave loss in 
the death of Count Baudi, of Count Conestabile, 
and of Prof. Gastaldi. These two last were 
snatched by an untimely end from the affection 
of their friends and from universal esteem, 
But the work they did so much to further, and 
for which the world owes them special thanks, 
still proceeds. 

The object of the new society is to reach that 
goal which the ‘ Giunta di Antichiti e Belle 
Arti,” started in 1832, was not able for divers 
reasons to attain; that is to say, to preserve 
such monumentsas have withstood the wear-and- 
tear of ages, and to promote the study of history 
and archaeology. Phis they propose to accom- 
plish by undertaking new excavations, and by 
the publication of a periodical designed to ex- 
pound the results of such excavations, and to 
cast a clearer light on those points in the history 
of the province which have not yet received 
sufficient attention. 

From January 1875 to now eleven. bulky 
numbers of the Transactions of the society 
have appeared, the first ten of which form 
eek large volumes, and are accompanied by 
plates. 

The first attempts at excavation were made 
in the plains of Avigliana, on the borders of 
the district of Augusta Taurinorum, and of the 
ancient kingdom of Oottius, bounded by the 
road between Susa and Turin. Near this spot 
was the city of Ocelum, and from this district 
many epigraphs are forthcoming bearing wit- 
ness to the worship of the Matronae—divinities 
held in special veneration in Cisalpine Gaul 
(Corpus Inscript. Lat., vy. 2, pp. 810-14). 

yee attention was paid by the association 
to the monuments of Susa, and particularly to 
the triumphal arch built by Oottius, the son 
of King Donnus, in honour of Augustus on his 
return from Gaul, when he was saluted as 
Imperator for the thirteenth time. Although 
it was not found reese to at once set about 
operations on a large scale, and to bring to 
light all the remains of the extensive thermal 
establishment in Susa, it was no small advan- 
tage to have preserved this great monument 
from further ruin. 

Subsequently to this the excavation of an 
ancient necropolis near Oarri was taken in 
hand. The first traces of this necropolis had 
come to light during the course of the railway 
works between Bra and Savona, when, in the 
place called LZ’ Abatina, were found bricks and 
tiles belonging to sepulchralchambers, and many 
funeral urns, which were thrown aside by the 
labourers from ignorance. But many other 
objects were fortunately saved through the care 
of the engineer, G. Grossi, who presented them 
to the municipal museum of Modena in 1874. 

The new excavations carried out by the 
society, and described by Prof. Fabretti, led to 
the discovery of sixteen unopened tombs, in 
which were found many pieces of pottery made 
of red clay in imitation of the ware of Arretium, 
coming perhaps from the local factory of Pol- 
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lentia, and bearing, for the most part, the 
maker’s mark in the shape of the human 
foot. Some other pieces of pottery of a — 
red hue, and hand-made, were obtained whi 

would pass for prehistoric did not the coins 
found in the tombs furnish proof that the 
sepulchre belongs to the earlier period of the 
Roman Empire. , 

Simultaneously with the Carri explorations 
excavations were made in the district of the city 
of Industria, first called Bodingomagus, in the 
plain of Montea da Po; and many foundations 
of ancient buildings were dug out, and some 
valuable relics of Roman art found, many of 
which were in bronze. A paper by Prof. Fabretti 
treats of these excavations at Industria, the 
first part of which appeared at the beginning 
of the current year in the last number of the 
Transactions of the society. 

Very near this city, an advocate, dal Corno 
di Orescentino, recently made an excavation 
which led him to the discovery of another Roman 
tomb. The fictile ware is also for the most part 
in red clay, but of very fine execution. Among 
the objects found that will create the deepest 
interest is the glass-ware, which has been pre- 
served intact as if it had just come from the 
furnace. There is no sign of varnish or of 
iridescence. 

Some more glass-ware, in very fine condition, 
was taken from another Roman sepulchre in 
Palazzolo Vercellese, near the spot where 
topographers place the site of the ancient city 
of Rigomagus. I have seen some drinking 
vessels that came from these tombs still bearing 
the marks of the oven. There are also a 
number of little glass rods in various colours, 
worked in a spiral shape, and used, it is believed, 
as ornaments of female attire. The tombs in 
the necropolis of Palazzolo are made from wine 
amphorae, placed like boundary marks, which 
contain the calcined bones and the pottery and 
glass. There are also tombs in the shape of a 
coffer, made with large stone slabs. All the 
relics found in these excavations the Societa 
Archeologica presented to the Royal Museum of 
Antiquities at Turin, the contents of which have 
been notably enriched of late years through the 
exertions of Prof. Fabretti. 

I must add, by-the-way, that hitherto the 
Government has not by any means been in- 
different to the labours of the eminent members 
of the society, but has given annual grants, 
which have been no small assistance in the 
prosecution of researches. These researches 
have not been carried out within the limits of 
the province alone, but excavations have also 
been made at the society’s expense in districts 
far removed from Piedmont, in order to profit by 
any casual discoveries, and with a view to 
obtaining archaeological specimens that might 
serve to illustrate the history of the country, 
and that were wanting to the museum of Turin. 

Thus the sepulchres on the right bank of 
the Ticino have been explored, and particularly 
those of Varallo-Pombia, in which was found a 
red ware similar in character to that of the 
tomb of Sesto-Calende and of the tombs of 
Golasecca. The tomb of Sesto-Oalende (which 
contained the remains of a warrior buried with 
the fragments of his car in very much the same 
way as that in which the Gaulish soldiers are 
buried in the tombs discovered and commented 
on by Fourdringer, and which were exhibited in 
the Trocadero in 1878) yielded many relics, 
now preserved in the archaeological collection 
of the Palazzo di Brera in Milan. Prof. 
Biondelli, who was among the first to give 
attention to the discovery, suggested that the 
remains were those of a Gaulish tribe, and 
belonged to a period not very much anterior to 
the Roman conquest; while other archaeologists 
of Lombardy recognised in the sepulchre 
utensils of a date much more remote. These 
latter drew their arguments from an examina- 





tion of the vases, which, like those of Golasecca, 
are very red and similar to the ware which is 

erally attributed to the prehistoric age. It 
is true that we must distinguish two periods in 
the Golasecca ware—that is to say, that of the 
ordinary coarse pottery and that of the finer 
ware covered with a peculiar black glaze, on 
which geometrical ornaments are traced by 
means of the burnisher. But, however elegant 
this ware of the second period may be when con- 
trasted with the earlier, there still remains a 
vast difference between it and the most common 
and simply shaped classical vessels. It may be 
added that those who contend that these relics 
must be referred to a comparatively recent date 
base their view on the fact that Roman coins 
of the age of the Empire have been found in 
these tombs on the banks of the Ticino. 

The new excavations, for which we shall not 
have to wait long, will doubtless help to clear up 
this point. The example set by the city of 
Turin in the foundation of its archaeological 
society has been imitated in other cities. 
Thus contemporaneously was founded in Novara 
the ‘‘Societi archeologica del Museo patrio 
Novarese,” the number of the members of 
which has already reached sixty-eight. This 
association has not been content with merely 
preparing a more worthy abode for the public 
museum, but is seeking to enrich the archaeo- 
logical department by exploring more sepulchres 
on the right bank of the Ticino, 

We shall soon, too, have an archaeological 
society in the city of Vercelli. This city at 
present cherishes the hope of seeing the dignity 
of capital of its own province restored to 
it, this having been taken from it in 1848. 
But it would be an injustice to suppose that 
this veneration for historical and archaeological 
monuments is displayed for the first time with 
the intention of giving one proof among many 
as to the fitness of the town for the coveted 
distinction. On the contrary, this solicitude in 
Vercelli for archaic memorials is of no recent 
date, and the municipality took a deep interest 
in the collection of inscriptions, commented on 
with deep learning in the work recently 
published by Father Don Luigi Bruzza, of 
the Barnabite Order. But lately, some fresh dis- 
coveries having been made, a knot of eminent 
citizens of Vercelli recognised the fitness of the 
occasion for founding an association which 
might at once effectually help the progress of 
archaeological science and the growth of the 
museum. 

The new discoveries were made on the spot 
called Campo della Fiera, lying north-east of 
the town, where works are being carried out for 
the construction of a barrack. While digging 
the foundations there was found, at the depth 
of about two métres, the foot—fairly well 
modelled—of a bronze statue, preserving some 
vestiges of gilding. The epithet of Apollineae 
given to Vercellae (Martial, x. 12, 1) at once 
suggested the idea that on this spot the temple 
of Apollo might have stood, and that the foot 
might have belonged to the statue of the 
divinity. But through the courtesy of Father 
Bruzza I had the pleasure of seeing the 
fragment, and at once perceived that it 
belonged to an equestrian statue, of which 
further researches have restored other frag- 
ments. Among these are a portion of the 
dress, ornamented with inlaid work of silver and 
enamel. In ancient times two marble statues 
were found on this same spot, and the tradition 
of the country records the fact that, in the 
sixteenth century, there were to be seen the 
remains of an amphitheatre. 

Not far from Vercelli, in the plain where, 
according to tradition, was fought the great 
battle against the Cimbri, and where at different 
times discoveries have been made which render 
it certain that this spot must have been the 
scene of some great military event, there were 








found but a short time since two large torques 
of massive gold, which are now attracting the 
attention of the learned and curious at the 
Exhibition of Ancient Art in Turia. 

F. BARNABEL 








GREEK MARBLES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE British Museum has lately acquired the 
following Greek marbles :— 

1. Asepulchral tablet with relief of three male 
figures reclining at a banquet with a table 
before them spread with fruits. At each end of 
the couch sits a female figure, draped and 
veiled, each haying at her side a diminutive 
figure. Underneath is inscribed— 

AIONTSOAQPE XAIPE KAI SY TE 2 SIAE 

TO NYN EXONTEIN Q2 KEME QAE KEIMENON 

KAAON KAI AFA@ON KAI KAAQS E[T]ZQKOTA 

+ IMNA + ENH TEfONOTA ITIA3I NPOS¢IAH 
On the right of this inscription is the figure 
of a galley incised in outline, and above the 
galley— 

AIONTZOANPOY TOT 
MITOEOT 


2. A small stele with draped female figure seated 
to the left; before her stands a male figure, 
wearing the himation, in which both arms are 
wrapped; at his feet stands a diminutive figure 
with legs crossed; below are remains of an in- 
scription :— 


XAIPE 
3. A small stele wanting the top. A vg 
male figure reclines at a banquet. At his feet 
a female figure sits on the couch feeding from 
a patera a serpent, which is coiled round a tree 
at the back of the couch. Behind is a diminu- 
tive female figure, and at the other end of the 
relief a diminutive male figure. Before the 
couch is a table with fruits. 
4. The upper part of a stele, without reliefs, 
inscribed— 
NIKOSTPATA SOTION 
AEZIKAEOE XAIPETE 


5. Fragment of a stele. On the right sits a 
female figure, draped and veiled, with her right 
hand raised as if beckoning on two diminutive 
figures standing before her. 

6. A solid urn, with low, flat relief of a female 
figure seated on a chair; while two female 
figures stand, the one before, the other behind 


er. 

7. Part of a sepulchral tablet, with reliefs, 
nearly complete on the right side, but broken 
away on the left and along the foot. The reliefs 
represent three deities, each holding out a 
patera in the righthand. Two of them, Hermes 
and Hades, are standing; but the third, Perse- 
phone, is seated. All three are turned to the 
front. At the right side of Persephone is seen 
the head of a diminutive figure, and in the 
background above her are two warriors, ad- 
vancing as in battle, with shields and drawn 
swords. These two figures are on a diminutive 
scale, as is also another figure sitting appar- 
ently on rocks to the left of Hermes. Beyond 
the rocks is seen the prow of galley. : 

8. A marble altar, with the following Latin 
inscription in large letters :— 

L - CVRTIVS 
ONESIPHORVS 
AIPICIANICE 

At present it is uncertain from what part of 
Greece these marbles have found their way to 
England ; but the presence of two Turkish 
gravestones along with them would go to prove 
that they had been brought from somewhere 1n 
Asia Minor. 
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OBITUARY, 


GzRMAN art, more especially the Diieseldorf 
school of painters, has lost, by the death of 
Prof. F. Lessing at Karlsruhe on the 5th inst., 
one of its most distinguished representatives. 
For Lessing was regarded by his countrymen as 
one of the greatest of living historical and 
landscape painters, and his works have attracted 
the admiration of many lovers of art on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He was a richly gifted 
genius, whose talents quickly reached the 
height of their power in spite of many hin- 
drances that encountered him in the outset of 
his career. The deceased artist, a grand- 
nephew of the well-known ace and critic, 
G. E. Lessing, was born in Breslau on Feb 
15, 1808. After finishing his studies at the 
gymnasium of the town, he became a member 
of the Academy for Architecture in Berlin. 
But the excellent drawing lessons which he 
attended at the Academy speedily allured him 
from the paths of architecture to the canvas 
and palette ; and, on an excursion to the Isle of 
Riigen, he finally resolved to leave his architec- 
tural studies and to become a painter. His first 
pictures, though of small size (A Cemetery and 
The Ruins of a Church), met with great success, 
and thus enabled him to join the Academy of 
Diisseldorf, where Schadow, the painter, soon 
recognised the great talents the young 
student. Here in Diisseldorf Lessing finish 
his first great picture, A Knight’s Castle, which 
is now in the possession of the National Gallery 
of Berlin; then followed Aus dem Leben Fried- 
rich Barbarossa’s, the Klosterhof im Schnee, 
Leonore, and the Réwber. All these works are 
full of deep poetical feeling. They are charac- 
terised by earnestness and melancholy, and 
show, at the same time, a warm sensibility for 
the inner life of nature and history. Lessing 
gradually applied himself to historical objects, 
especially to the great intellectual and religious 
struggles of mankind, which he portrayed on 
his canvas with such fresh and healthy realism 
that many accused him of anti-religious tenden- 
cies. But all who have ever looked on his great 
works, on which his reputation as one of the 
greatest of modern German painters rests, know 
these accusations to be wrong. The best-known 
of these great pictures are Huss auf dem Concil 
zu Constanz, Ezzelino von Ménchen zur Busse 
ermahnt, Huss auf dem Scheiterhaufen, Luther 
die Bannbulle verbrennend, the Kreuzfahrer in 
der Wiiste, and Luther's Disputation mit Eck. 
Lessing painted these in Diisseldorf between 
1828 and 1867, where as early as 1830 he was 
acting as director during Prof. Schadow’s 
absence in Italy. Afterwards he was appointed 
Director of the Academy, and became more and 
more the head of a “‘ school” by exercising a 
great influence upon the younger members of 
the Academy. In 1858 he was called by the 
Grand Duke of Baden to the directorship of the 
Karlsruhe Picture Gallery, and it was in Karls- 
ruhe, during the last ten years of his life, that 
most of those splendid landscapes were painted 
which have made his name as the greatest 
“Jandschafter” familiar in Germany. i 
pictures have been acquired by, and are in the 
i of, the Berlin National Gallery, the 
resden Picture Gallery, the Gallery of Frank- 
furt, the Municipal Museum of Oologne, the 
Ravene Gallery in Berlin, the picture galleries 
of Diisseldorf and Karlsruhe, and the Municipal 
Fer of Cincinnati in the United States of 
merica. 


_THE veteran Bavarian painter, Ernst Willers 
died last month. He was one of the youthful 
band of enthusiasts who grouped themselves 
around Oornelius and became imbued with his 
principles. He spent the greater part of his 
middle life in ‘Italy, but of late years he has 
been settled in Munich, where his large cartoons 
have been seen in most of the exhibitions— 
works conceived with noble aims, but un- 


His | Kensin 





fortunately exciting little interest in the minds 
of the present generation. 


Tux Bavarian painter of battle-pieces, Eugene 
Adam, died at Munich on the 4th inst, 


Most English visitors to Florence will learn 
with regret that the Chevalier Oampani 
formerly Inspector of the Galleries an 
Museums, has lately died. All who had occa- 
sion to apply to him for any service in con- 
nexion with his duties will always gratefully 
remember the courtesy with which they were 
received and their objects facilitated. He was 
admirably fitted for his position in every way, 
intimate with the contents of the galleries and 
museums, p of an extensive knowledge of 
the history of Tuscan art and artists, and always 
ready to communicate his knowledge to others. 
In common with other aay of the gee 

was suspended on the discovery of great 
irregularities on the part of the director, with 
which he had no concern whatsoever. The 
injustice with which he was treated so affected 
him that he was seized with fatal illness, and 
has now died lamented and respected by all 
who knew him, and especially by English and 
other foreign visitors to Florence who had 
occasion to estimate his ability, worth, and 
unfailing courtesy. 


WE regret to record the death, on the 8th 
inst., of Mr, James Dafforne. We shall speak 
of his numerous contributions to art literature 
in our next issue. 








ART SALES. 


AT the sale of music copyrights just concluded 
by Mesers. Puttick and Simpson the large 
prices obtained for many of the works are 
worthy of note. We select the following 
items:—Hemy’s Royal Modern Tutor for the 
Pianoforte, £3,010 (Metzler and oo ; Fontaine’s 
Swing Song, £736 (ditto); Gabriel (V.), Only, 
£193 4s. (Ashdown and Parry), Ruby, £418 10s. 
(Metzler and Oo.), Weary, £115 ditto), and 
Sparrows Build, £390 (ditto); Robinson’s 
Organist’s Friend, £189 1s. (J. Williams); 
Gounod’s Bethlehem, £117 16s. (Metzler and 
Co,), and Ring on, Sweet Angelus, £180 (ditto) ; 
Raff, suite in B flat for piano, £246 15s, 
ditto); Benedict’s Brides of Venice, £181 18s. 
ditto); Gounod’s Jrene, £196 1s. 6d, (ditto); 
ramer’s Vocal Gems, £367 (ditto); Pinsuti 
(C.), Bedowin Love Song, £114 15s. (Ashdown 
and Parry), J Heard a Voice, £136 (ditto), and 
The Swallow, £123 15s. (Metzler and Oo.); 
Sullivan (A.), The Chorister, £556 10s. (ditto), 
and Orpheus with his Lute, £209 — The 
on occupied six days, and realised upwards of 
16,000. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue first exhibition of the Yorkshire Fine Art 
Society was opened on the Ist inst. at Leeds by 
Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, Director of the South 
gton Museum. This exhibition is chiefly 
retrospective, but it includes also a fine collec- 
tion of modern paintings lent by various oe 
sessors. These, in point of fact, form its chief 
attraction. 


THE Council of the Working Men’s Oolle 
and Free Library are still open to receive wor 
of art on loan for the free exhibition they con- 
template holding next month at their rooms in 
Kennington Lane. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for those who desire to bring the culture 
that can be gained by a taste for the fine arts 
within the reach of the working classes to con- 
tribute their share to an undertaking which 
certainly orpetis more to these classes than to 
any other. While fashionable London, escaping 
from the picture exhibitions, concerts, lectures, 
and all the round of aesthetic enjoyment open 





to it during the season in town, is seeking 
health and fresh excitement in foreign travel, 
or repose in some pleasant country seat, working 
London still goes on toiling from morning to 
night, unrefreshed by new scenes and country 
air. An art exhibition is, of course, a very 
poor substitute for all these advantages, but it 
may afford the weary workpeople of the South 
of London some refreshment and relaxation 
during the hot days of August and September 
to be able to turn into pleasant, artistic rooms, 
and educate their eyes by the sight of works 
executed by noble artists and skilful art- 
workmen of theirown class. Lambeth has long 
been noted for its school of art, which has 
educated some of the best art-workmen in the 
country, and this exhibition will doubtless 
contain a notable collection of Lambeth works, 


Mr. VicaT Uoxz, painter, and Mr. John L. 
Pearson, architect, haye been elected Royal 
Academicians. 


WE have received from the Society for Photo- 
graphing Relics of Old London a series of 
photographs of the Charterhouse. We are 
pleased that the society has addressed itself to 
the task of reproducing interiors, and we are 
gind it has begun with the interiors of the 

harterhouse. London light is atrocious for 
interiors, and the mechanical means which are 
alone at the disposal even of what is called the 
‘**advanced photographer” are wholly unable 
to grapple successfully with problems which 
would be pleasures to the skilled etcher or to 
the painter in water-colours who betakes himself 
to such themes. Vast spaces of unaccountable 
blacks cannot but remain in many of these 
photographs. Yet wherever the difficulties of 
light for the mechanical process have not been 
insuperable, the result now before us gives 
agreeable evidence of the beauty of house 
architecture which belonged to the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods. e great hall, with its 
panellings below and its arches above; the 
great staircase, with its balusters nobly wrought 
and splendidiy proportioned, come out fairly in 
the photographs now on our table. With 
Charterhouse exteriors, of course, the same 
difficulties that beset the photographer of in- 
teriors cannot arise. Besides, an exterior is 
selected by reason of the effect of building, which 
covers a considerable area, while interiors are 
chosen for details which must be seon close if 
they are to be seen at all. A simplicity of 
— is the charm of the place where Ool. 

ewcombe, when his name was called, said his 
last ‘‘ Adsum.” The ‘‘ Preacher’s Court” looks 
an agreeable example of late Tudor; ‘‘ Wash- 
house Court” is one of the few relics of the old 
monastic buildings. The domestic offices of the 
monastery were here. Altogether, thisis a very 
interesting series of views; far better than some 
others that have before now appeared. 


Sir RicHarD WALLACE has always afforded 
an a of noble communism by his willing- 
ness to share the good things of art that have 
fallen to his lot with his less fayoured brethren. 
Loan exhibitions in all quarters have been 
deeply indebted to his splendid collections for 
many years past; but not content with these 
loans, he has this summer generously thrown 

en his own house in Manchester Square, with 
all it contains in the way of art treasures, to the 
public, who will be admitted under certain con- 
ditions on one day in every week. 


Ir is stated in the ‘* Art Chronicle” of the 
Portfolio this month that ‘‘ Mr. Hamerton has 
hit upon a little device for shortening the pro- 
cess of sketching in oil from nature, which he 
finds practically useful.” Generously wishing 
to extend the benefit of this “little device” to 
others, he makes it known to the readers of the 
Portfolio, and we feel sure he will be equally 
willing that it should be known to the readers 
of the AcapEMY. We therefore quote in full 
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the description of this ingenious process for 
rapid sketching :— 


‘After dead-colouring the subject with rather 
thick opaque pigments, as if in preparation for a 
picture, Mr. Hamerton takes a sheet of the thinnest 
‘moist’ gossamer paper manufactured by Messrs. 
Field ae Tuer for manifold writing, and lays it 
upon the sketch, flattening it gently with the 
finger. The gossamer paper is so transparent that 
the whole of the dead-colouring shows through it 
perfectly, and the sketch may be proceeded with at 
once (as if the dead-colouring were already quite 
dry) and finished in a single sitting. This process 
is really more rapid than water-colour, as there is 
no occasion to wait even the length of time neces- 
sary for the drying of a wash. It is necessary to 
bathe the gossamer paper in turpentine for a 
short time before applying it, to prevent subsequent 
cockling, which would occur otherwise from the 
absorption of oil from the dead-colouring. When 
the second painting is dry a coat of varnish re- 
moves the very slight degree of opacity remain- 
ing in the paper, which becomes invisible, and 
would not be detected by anyone not aware of 
the nature of the process. It is necessary to paint 
in the first instance upon a smooth and stiff surface, 
such as that of millboard or panel. The process is 
particularly useful for skies with a few clouds, the 
sky itself being painted directly on the millboard, 
and the clouds added at once on the surface of the 
gossamer paper. In landscape all minute details 
can be easily added upon the paper. It has been 
found convenient to glaze at once with transparent 
colour in varnish on the surface of the gossamer 
paper, and add details and corrections at once upon 
the glaze in opaque colour. This gives practically 
the effect of three paintings without waiting at all 
for drying.” 


M. Rott’s powerfully realistic picture called 
La Gréve des Mineurs, now exhibiting in the 
Paris Salon, has been bought by the French 
Government, and is to be hung in one of the 
salles of the Ministry of Public Works. Among 
other pictures that have been already selected 
by the Government for purchase are mentioned 
Un Coin d@’ Atelier, by Dantin; Dans la Cam- 
pagne, by Lerolle; Soir de Septembre, by 
Pointelin; Nuit d’ Octobre, by Eugéne Lavielle ; 
Un Ex-voto, by Ulysse Butin; Aw Lavoir, by 
F. Pelez; Un Coin de la Halle aux Poissons, by 
Victor Gilbert; Retour de Chasse, by Harpignies ; 
Le Port de Pont-Aven, by Defaux; Les Voila! by 
Beaumetz; Charles VI. et Odette, by Edouard 
Zier; La Fin du Réveillon, by Dominique ; Le 
Repos du Modéle, by Bompart; Ludus pro 
Patria, by Puvis de Chavannes; Za Tour 
d’ Auvergne, by Moreau; and Les Etangs de 


Saint-Paul de Varax, by Léon Barillot. 


We have received the June number of the 
Etcher (Sampson Low and Oo.). It contains, 
as usual, three plates, of which the most 
important is that by Mra. Anna Lea Merritt. 
Mrs. Merritt’s work is a three-quarters length 
portrait of Mrs. Kendal (Miss Madge Robertson) 
in the part created by her in Mr. Tennyson s 
Falcon, the little play founded on a story of 
Boccaccio’s. The largely pensive attitude of 
the actress is, we cannot doubt, well transferred 
to the plate, and about the whole there is the 
grand air of a Venetian picture—such an air, 
indeed, as was noticeable in the performance of 
the actress. The hands are done exceptionally 
well, the artist having perceived their combina- 
tion of strength with elegance. An etching of 
Burnham Beeches by Mr. Urwick is a some- 
what commonplace record of landscape; nor is 
there anything masterly in Mr. Huson’s The 
Village, which was suggested by, or at least 
finds itself illustrated by, certain verses of 
Bloomfield. 


A sERIES of articles on ‘‘ Japanese Art” is 
being contributed to LZ’ Art by M. Blanc du 
Vernet. In the current number is also a long 
article on ‘‘ Algerian Art,” but this deals more 
with the societies and exhibitions of art started 
in Algeria than with its national productions, 





A soorety called the ‘‘ Donatello Society ” 
has been founded in Florence under the presi- 
dency of the Syndic, Prince Tommaso Corsini. 
It would seem not to deal exclusively with 
sculpture, asits name would naturally suggest, 
nor even with the fine arts alone, but to extend 
its aims to the industrial arts, having especially 
in view the applications of art to the national 
manufactures. 


THE first exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Society of Arts was remarkably successful, and 
a second will be held in November next. M. 
Bierstadt will be among the artists represented. 


A REMARKABLY fine etching by Ed. Ramus 
is given in L’Art this week. It is from a 
portrait in the present Salon of Mdme.G... 
painted by van den Bos, an excellent example 
of modern portraiture. 








THE STAGE. 
THE DUTCH PLAYERS. 


THE Dutch tongue must probably be reckoned 
among the many things which one does not 
know, but such ignorance cannot hide from 
anybody the general excellence of the Dutch 
players, who are now, nevertheless, receiving 
too little encouragement at the Imperial 
Theatre. Their excellence is displayed to 
perhaps the greatest purpose in the domestic 
play of Anne-Mie, but it comes out also in 
Marie-Antoinette—the Dutch translation of 
the piece written for Mdme. Ristori by Paul 
Giacometti; and it is here, and here alone, 
that one has the interest of the comparison 
between the Dutch and other methods of 
interpreting the same thing. In Anne-Mie 
a succession of Dutch Genre pictures, with 
background of tiled wall and blue Delft- 
covered dressers, pass before the eye, and 
pleasantly engage it, but neither scene nor 
actors can recal or be contrasted with any 
past experience of the stage. In Marie- 
Antoinette, on the other hand, comparison is 
possible with the best French and English 
interpretations of similar dramas, and the 
Italian play itself comes up usefully to recol- 
lection. The play deals with a picturesque 
period that everybody knows, at least a little. 
It is easy to judge whether, in the matters 
of costume and stage management, the per- 
formance is the equal of those to which we 
are accustomed, and the leading actress 
comes to be weighed against so great an 
artist as Ristori. 

To speak, then, first of the players. Mdme. 
Catherine Beersmans, who is accounted the 
chief actress of Holland, has something in 
common with the great Italian, nothing in 
common with our leading English actresses. 
If the art of Mdme. Beersmans were known 
to the bottom by the English public, the 
poetic grace of Miss Ellen Terry and the 
genial intelligence of Mrs. Kendal would be 
valued precisely as much as they are valued 
now, for there is nothing in Mdme. Beersmans 
to supersede them. Mdme. Beersmans is an 
actress of the classic kind; her art is as unlike 
the nervous and febrile art of Sarah Bernhardt 
as it is unlike that of our English artists. With 
a quietude less beautiful than Ristori’s, there 
is yet that in her which recals Ristori. She 
is like Agar, but with greater mobility of 
countenance. Her gestures are slow and 
measured, but the due suecession of them is 
ordered by a perfect intelligence of the situa- 
tion. Because she is classic, or what is 





understood by classic, she never irritates by 
exaggeration, and rarely stirs her audience 
very deeply by exhibitions of an emotion 
seemingly personal and overwhelming. Her 
voice is not the bel organe, the delightful 
physical gift, of Mdlle. Bernhardt and of 
Mdlle. Héléne Petit; but it is powerful, for 
it is that of a strong woman in her maturity, 
and it is sufficiently effective, for it is that of 
an artist who has made training accomplish 
all that training can. She is the mistress of 
her instrument. She is the mistress of all 
the mechanism of her art. There is nothing 
left for anyone to teach her. The deficiencies 
that she shows are not those which time can 
in any way lessen. 

There is hardly a point, however, in which 
Mdme. Catherine Beersmans can be said to be 
distinctively Dutch. In seeing her one adds 
another name to the short list of entirely 
accomplished artists of the stage whom one 
has had the luck to study; but somehow it is 
hardly for her to produce the freshness of a 
new impression. She is not quite individual 
enough for that; she is too much the skilled 
practitioner of the recognised methods of a 
school. The charm of several of the other 
players is that they are individual, and. that 
their individuality is wholly, though differ- 
ently, Dutch. It is a characteristic of the 
intelligent Dutch—and the players of whom 
we speak have all of them this characteristic 
in common—that, while reticent of gesture 
and devoid of gesticulation, they are yet 
highly expressive: little moves except the 
face ; even the head is never turned un- 
necessarily, or without deliberation; the 
mobility is only in the facial muscles; the 
expression of the face is so subtle and s0 
infinitely varied that it was a Dutchman 
who became the greatest portrait painter of 
all time. And this characteristic of the 
Dutchman of expressing much with means 
the least widely exercised is seen in almost 
every face that Rembrandt drew. This 
immense expressiveness and inexhaustible 
mobility, within limited lines and under an 
appearance (which is real as far as it goes) of 
reticence and reserve, gives certain precious 
advantages in the practice of the dramatic 
art. The Kembles—Sarah Siddons once said 
of her family—were not only great readers ; 
they were great pausers. The Dutch know 
how to move when they do move, but they 
know perfectly how to be still. There 
is a long passage in Marie-Antoinette 
which Mrs. Chrispijn Stoetz—who can be 
very lively at need—acting as the Princesse 
Marie de Lamballe, hears in silence and 
absolutely motionless. With a slight figure 
draped closely in black satin, a large hat 
covering the head, she stands with her 
back to the audience, like the young woman 
whom her parents are gently reproving 
and reasoning with in Terburg’s Conseil 
Paternel. All the while there is a certain 
by-play in her stillness, for the attitude she 
has silently assumed, and which she absolutely 
maintains, is perfectly telling in its quiet 
picturesqueness. If this actress has to be 
arch or lively, she is arch or lively like 4 
heroine of one of the higher painters of Dutch 
character. Her charm is not of formal 


beauty at all, but of thoroughly and happily 
occupied intelligence. There is a panel by 
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Jan van der Meer of Delft in M. Double’s 
collection in Paris—Jacquemart has excel- 
lently etched it—in which a warrior, whose 
face is scarcely seen in the picture, is a 
some story to a thin-cheeked, pointed-face 
damsel who sits on the farther side of the 
little table that divides them—bends over it 
—her hand on her drinking glass, her eyes 
liquid with pleasure, and her mouth a-smile. 
With absolute reticence of gesture, and with 
all expression concentrated in the narrow face 
which is so absorbed with her companion’s 
story, she is taking in the whole matter—all 
that belongs to it or may ever come of it. It 
is called Zhe Soldier and the Laughing 
Maiden. One does not know who the 
soldier may have been, but the laughing 
maiden must be Chrispijn Stoetz. 

Mr. W. van Zuylen’s is a face just as com- 
pletely Dutch, and just as completely removed 
from our vulgar conception of Dutch impassive- 
ness. What an Italian would signify by a jump, 
a spring, and a wringing of the hands, is 
signified in almost the slightest twitching of 
this supple, sensitive Dutch face—which is an 
instrument of countless notes. Van Zuylen 
recals a little Joseph Jefferson as Rip van 
Winkle when Joseph Jefferson was a dozen 
years younger. Half the charm of that actor 
was the Dutch charm of expressing much with 
seemingly scarcely an effort. Again, Mr. le 
Gras, as Malesherbes, is wonderfully sym- 
pathetic—conveys, in the prison scene, a 
world of meaning with scarcely a sentence to 
say. Miss van Ryk is an admirable exponent 
of sympathetic emotion; her pathos wholly 
without trace of staginess or convention—but 
suggestive of simple feeling simply rendered. 
The child—little Miss van Oppel—who plays 
the Dauphin in MMarie-Antoinette repeats 
those early successes of the Terrys as Prince 
Arthur and as the Princes in Richard which 
we have lately been reading about. Tears and 
agony are on this blonde little face as the 
Dauphin is forcibly carried off, and the childish 
treble rises above the general wailing in a 
fashion that the audience has to be moved by. 

There remain the points of costume and 
stage management—or furniture and stage 
business, The dresses are sufficiently appro- 
priate: they never touch magnificence or 
divert interest from “the necessary business 
of the play.” The accessories may perhaps 
be mean rather than otherwise. Here there 
is no furniture to tumble over; nothing to 
impede free action; no collection of objects 
of art—two pieces of rather second-rate 
Delft represent naively enough the mantel- 
decoration of an apartment in a French 
palace. The stage management is not con- 
Spicuous, just because it is faultless. Not 
only does everything proceed with practised 
smoothness, but every natural aid to the 
effort to make the thing real—to produce an 
absolute illusion—is at hand, and is skilfully 
employed. About the end of the first act, 
which passes in a royal drawing-room, 
an approaching crowd of the populace is 
heard pressing toward Versailles. A stage 
arrival was never better managed. First 
the noise of distant voices is almost imper- 
ceptible ; then it is distinct, but dull. Then 
the tramping of the crowd is louder, the 
confusion of ‘voices closer; then some one 
shrill disputant is heard above the general 


hubbub, and presently he is quieted as the 
general sound waxes heavier and more threat- 
ening. At last it is a burst of noise that is 
under the palace windows. The amateur may 
urge that this is stage trickery, and not art; 
but good stage management recognises the 
infinite effect upon the business of the play of 
arrangements careful and ingenious as these. 
Again, in the crowd that in the third act 
invades the Tuileries to press insult upon the 
royal prisoners—as at Versailles it had been 
turned aside from pressing threats—there 
is a young fish-wife (Miss van Velzen, I 
think) whose varied by-play is a perpetual 
illumination on the scene that passes. Now 
sharing all the wishes of her comrades for 
vengeance and insult, now half-persuaded 
that respect and compassion are what is more 
properly due, the action of this supernumerary 
—one prefersto say, this artist—illustrates 
every gradation of feeling, the sudden tran- 
sition or the slow influence. Her vivacity is 
great—the vivacity of a serving-maid of Jan 
Steen. Other points might be mentioned 
which prove the completely tasteful and 
artistic stage management, which never 
comes obviously to the front, yet always 
helps to the fullest the effect of the spoken 
word. But enough has been adduced to show 
that in these things the Dutch actors are of 
excellent accomplishment. Of us they have 
nothing tolearn. By their adroit employment 
of every accessory, by their sense of relation 
and proportion in this matter, by their 
pointed and piquant telling, without exaggera- 
tion or insufficiency, of the story with which 
they deal, the Dutch evince themselves in the 
art of acting, as in the art of painting, the 
masters of Genre. FrepericK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE play-bill is again to be changed almost 
immediately at the Vaudeville Theatre, where 
@ new piece will supply the place of Mr. Albery’s 
Two Roses. The change will take place on the 
occasion of the benefit of Messrs. James and 
Thorne. 


Mr. Prnero, who is known as an actor at 
the Lyceum, and who has already written for 
the stage, is the author of a brief piece produced 
a few days since at the Folly Theatre. 


M. SARCEY’s is an agreeable, gossipy account 
of Lafontaine, the comedian, in M. Jouaust’s 
Comédiens et Comédiennes—the new number. 
Lafontaine was long at the Gymnase, under the 
iron drill of M. Montigny, and some time at the 
Frangais, with his wife, Victoria Lafontaine. 
Victoria Lafontaine was, we think, a sympa- 
thetic woman, but an overrated artist. Having 

leased for a while, she began to weary, and 
Parsee irritated at the receptions she was 
then getting, left the theatre with her. Accept- 
ing from that date—nearly ten years ago, it 
appears—exceptional engagements for special 
parts, and these only, he has come but little 
under the eye of the foreign playgoer, though 
his figure is still fairly familiar to the true 
Parisian. But he has had since his wanderings 
began perhaps no success such as that with 
which he closed, or almost closed, his career at 


the Frangais, and did this prematurely when he | q 


was but forty-four years old. By his Sartorius 
—le vieux Sartorius—the artist, the musician 
of M. Feuillet’s Dalila—he will be remembered. 
He gave, as M. Sarcey properly reminds us, a 
new reading to the part. Tne musical father of 
the deserted girl had been played hitherto as a 





weeping creature. Lafontaine remembered that 


Sartorius cared profoundly for his art. He 
gave dignity and a very rare, because well- 
controlled, pathos to the scene when, after so 
much of social wreck and social disaster, he 
meets the wretch of the story on a pleasure 
party with Dalila, as he, the old father, is 
**going to bury his child in Germany.” In 
M. Sarcey’s pamphlet all is told about Lafontaine 
that is characteristic of him, and it is told with 
that self-satisfied bonhomie that is characteristic 
of M. Sarcey. Why did not M. Gaucherel make 
his portrait of the actor in the impressive réle 
of Sartorius instead of in Lafontaine’s part in 
La Jeunesse de Louis Quatorze ? 





MUSIC. 
RICHTER CONCERTS, ETO. 


THE programme of the eighth Richter concert 
(June 10) contained one novelty—an overture 
in D minor by Herr Henschel. It was written 
ten years ago, and, though not a work of any 
great importance, contains pleasing and sug- 
gestive themes and some good workmanship. 
As, however, in the case of the Volkmann con- 
certo, we feel that it could easily have been 
replaced by an English or German work of 
equal or greater interest. The chief success of 
the evening was the very fine rendering 
of Brahms’ second symphony in D. The 
programme included Bach’s concerto in D 
minor for two violins (Herren Franke and 
Schiever), Beethoven’s eighth symphony, and 
songs by Mdlle. Friedlander. 

An extra concert was given on the followin 
evening (June 11) for the benefit of Herr H. 
Franke, who is described on the programme 
books as leader, artistic director, al founder of 
the Richter Concerts. The chief features of the 
seman were Liszt’s Faust symphony, 

eethoven’s Leonora overture (No. 3), and Wag- 
ner’s Siegfried idyll. We spoke about the Faust 
symphony as a composition when it was per- 
formed for the first time in England at Mr. W. 
Bache’s annual concert last March. The render- 
ing of this difficult work under Herr Richter’s 
bdton is deserving of the highest praise. The 
third movement (‘‘ Mephistopheles ”) was taken 
at a more rapid pace, and the interpretation was 
so brilliant and daring that it made a much 
greater impression on us than at the first hear- 
ing. 

An immense audience assembled on the occa- 
sion of the ninth and last concert of the series 
(Monday, June 14). There were only three 
pieces in the programme, each in its own way a 
chef-d euvre. The first was Mozart’s symphony 
in G minor, so admired by Beethoven that, 
according to tradition, he scored it for himself 
from a piano arrangement, and so loved by 
Schubert that he said ‘“‘ you could hear the 
angels singing in it.” The performance was 
all that could be desired. It was followed 
by the wonderful introduction and closing 
scene from Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, given 
with the greatest success at the seventh 
concert, and repeated at the last by general 
desire. This short and judicious selection 
formed a fitting prelude to the third and last 
piece, Beethoven’s choral symphony. It was 
Herr Richter’s last and greatest opportunity, 
and full well did he avail himself of it. The 
three instrumental movements were certainly 
rendered in magnificent style, yet we must not 
forget the excellent performances at the Crystal 
Palace. But the second and choral part of the 
symphony was a great triumph for the con- 
uctor. The material, both instrumental and 
vocal, at his disposal was far from perfect ; yet 
rarely have the power and majesty of the music 
been more fully revealed than on this occasion. 
The solo singers were Friulein Thekla Fried- 
linder, Fraulein Hohenschild, Signor Candidus, 
and Herr Henschel. Lhe chorus was composed 





of two hundred members, and jthe words were 
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sung in German. Herr Richter has now accom- 
plished hie task, and one is at a loss to know what 
to admire most in him—whether his unfailing 
and, to all appearances, inexhaustible memory 
(for, beside overtures and various pieces, he 
conducted without book fourteen of the seven- 
teen symphonies produced at these concerts) ; 
the catholicity of his taste (for he interprets 
Haydn and Mozart as well as he does Brahms 
and Liszt, Beethoven’s first symphony as well as 
he does the ninth, and he bestows the same care 
on an overture by Herr Henschel as on Cheru- 
bini’s Anacreon or Beethoven’s Leonora over- 
ture); or his marvellous gifts as a conductor, 
which enable him, without pomp or officious- 
ness, to unfold in a clear and intelligible 
manner the most difficult and intricate scores. 
A series of nine concerts has been announced 
for next season, the programmes to contain 
works by old and new masters. 

We must notice briefly some other im- 
portant musical events of the past week. We 
mention first the seventh concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. The programme was singu- 
larly void of novelties, but Herr Scharwenka 
played Beethoyen’s concerto in E flat in a very 
neat and intelligent manner. 

Mr. Charles Hallé performed for the first 
time at his fifth recital a grand sonata iu 
F minor (op. 14) by Schumenn. It is in 
four movements; the third is a series of 
four variations on a theme the composition of 
Clara Wieck, afterwards Mdme. Schumann. 
It is one of Schumann’s early writings, when 
pianoforte playing occupied so much of his time 
and attention. It is yery long and very difficult, 
but contains ey ‘‘exquisite and heartfelt 
passages.” It was played by Mr. Hallé with great 
taste and ability, particularly the first and last 
movements. The concert concluded with a fine 
performance of Brahms’ trio for piano, violin, 
and horn (Mr. A. Stennebruggen). Mdme. 
Néruda took part in this trio and in one by 
Mozart, but was unable, through indisposition, 
to play the solos set down for her. 

Mr. Ganz gave his fourth orchestral concert 
on Saturday, June 12, and Mr. Herbert Reeves, 
the son of Sims Reeves, made his first appear- 
ance in public. Ho is extremely like his father 
in face, general appearance, and manner. He 
has a voice of pleasing quality, which tims and 
study will most probably develop and strengthen. 
He sings with great taste, accuracy, and purity; 
he phrases in a most artistic manner, pronounces 
his words with great distinctness—in fact, gives 
every sign of good and careful training. 
He was greeted on his first appearance with 
great applause, which encouraged him perhaps 
a little as a débutant, but reminded him by way 
of warning that, as the son of an illustrious 
father, much would be expected of him. His 
début was, therefore, by no means an easy one, 
and he had good cause for feeling anxious. He 
sang three times—first a recitative and air from 
Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan, then a song from 
Sullivan’s Light of the World, and lastly 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. The programme, which 
was long and interesting, concluded with an 
orchestral piece, Kermesse, by Benjamin Godard. 
This work, performed for the first time in 
England, was written for the Conceits Populaires 
in Paris, where it has beeu given several times. 
It isashort but pleasing work. The themes 
are graceful and characteristic ; the orchestra- 
tion 1s bright and effective. The piece is in- 
tended to represent the bustle and amusement 
of a ‘‘ Kermesse,” or fair. M. Joseph Wieniawski 
played Liszt's Fantaisie Hongroise and Herr 
Hugo Heermann Goetz’ violin concerto; the 
latter subsequently performed with great taste 
andfexpression two Spanish dances by Sarasate. 


J. 8S. SHEDLOOK. 
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_THEATRES. 


rr ry nr 
OU RT mS ATO 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
Madame MODJESKA will appear to-night, at 8, in Mr. J. MORTIMER'S 
successful Piay, HEARTSEASE. 
Mesdames Modjeska, Emery, Varre, Giffard, and Le Thiére; Messrs. Dacre, 
Price, Holman, Darley, Douglas, Phipps, and Anson. 
Box-oftice open from 11 to 5. No fees. 


DFU RY L AN E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
AS YoU LIKE IT, 
To-night, under the direction of Miss Litton, in which Messrs. Hermann 
Vegiu, Lionel Brough, W. Farren, Kyrle Bellew, F. Everill, E. F. Edgar, 
J. Bannister, E. Coe, F. Charles, Miss Cressweli, Miss Sylvia Hodson, Miss 
Roberts, and Miss Lytton will appear. The scenery painted by Mr. Pere 
kins, the Dresses by Mr. Forbes-Robertson, the Music arranged by Mr. 
Barnard. The glees and incidental music will be given by an increased 
chorus, together with the new Wedding March composed by Mrs. Tom 


TAYLOR 
At 7.30, NO. 1 ROUND THE CORNER. 
Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. Everill. 
At 8.10, AS YOU LIKE IT, 
Doors open at 7. Carriages at 11. Box-office now open, 


DUKES THEATRE, 


Mr. C. WILMOT, Lessee and Manager. 
PAUL MERITT'S great Drama, 
NEW BABYLON, 
Miss CAROLINE HILL and powerful company, 
The Collision at Sea—Tuttersall’s—Bal Musque at Cremorne--Goodwood 
Races—Thames Embankment by Night—seven Dials, &c. 
* Startling y realistic.” “The greatest spectacle ever seen.”—Vide Press. 


FOLLY THEATRE 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 


To-night, 75th time, at 8.45, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, 

by HeNRkY J. BYRON, called 
THE UPPER CRUST, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, Jon Billiugton, EK. W. Garden, T. Sidney, and E, D. 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Koland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by a new and original Comedy, in one act, by A. W. 
PINERO, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Messrs. J. Carne, Shelton, and Westland ; Misses Johnstone and Liston, 
Doors open at 7.15. Prices is. to £338. No free list. No fees for booking. 


LOBE THEATRE 
Manager, Mr. ALEX, HENDERSON, 
This evening, at 8.15, the celebrated 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Supported by Mesdames Violet Cameron, Emma Chambers; Messrs, 
Harry Paulton, Loredan, Darrell, Ashford, and Shicl Barry. Full chorus. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by 
THE AREA BELLE, 
Mesdames Hilton, Graham ; Messrs. Osborn, Ashford, &c. 
Doors open at 7. 


DUTCH PLAYS. 
[MPERIAL THEATRE. 


Every afternoon at 2,30, every night at 8, 

















Holborn. | 


YCEUM THEATRE 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
Every evening (except Saturdays), at 7.45, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—2I7th time. 
| Terminating with the Trial Scene, 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Concluding with an Idyll by W. G. WILLS, entitled 


IOLANTHE. 

IOLANTHE—Miss ELLEN TERRY. COUNT TRISTAN—Mr. IRVING. 

*** Tolanthe’ was received with the utmost enthusiasm, and isa pronounced 
success.” — Morning Post. 

Every Saturday evening, at 8.20, THE BELLS (MATTHIAS —Mr. IRVING) 
and LOLANTHE (Mr. IRVING and Miss ELLEN TERRY). 

MORNING PERFORMANCES of 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
every SATURDAY, at 2 o’clock. 
SHYLOCK—Mr. IRVING. PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Box-office, under direction of Mr. HURST, open from 10 to 5, 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mrs. 8. F. BATEMAN. 
THE DANITES. 

JOAQUIN MILLER’s famous Ameri play di of life in the Far 
West, as depicted by Bret Harte. 
SANDY McGEE (a Miner)—Mr. RANKIN. 

Messrs. W. E. sheridan, G. Waldron, M. Lingham, E. Holland, L. Harris, 
J. Peakes, H. Lee, J. Richardson, and Harry Hawk ; Mrs. McKee Rankin, 
| Misses Cora Tanner, J. Waldron, and E. Marble. 
| New Scenery, depicting the mountain passes, rude log huts, and giant 
| trees of California, painted by Thos. W. Hall and assistants. 











| p2 NCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 


This evening, at 7.50, an original Comedietta, 
A HAPPY PAIR, 
By S. THEYRE SMITH. 
At 8.40, HERMAN MERIVALE and F. C. Groves'’s original Play, 
FORGET-ME-NOT 





(By arrangement with Miss Genevieve Ward). 
Characters by Miss Genevieve Ward, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Miss Kate 
Pattison, Miss Annie Layton, Miss Gertrude Tempest, Mrs. Bernard Beere; 
Mr. John Clayton, Mr. Flockton, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Edwin Bailey, 
Mr. Ian Robertson, and Mr. Edgar Bruce. 
| Doors open at 7.30. No Fees of any description. 


POYAL CONNAUGHT THEATRE. 
This evening, at 8, BAZIN’s Opera Comique, “Le Voyage © 
Chine ;” or, THE OBSTINATE BRETONS. 
Messrs. Hallam, Craven, Carson, White, Morton; Mesdames Petrelli, 
Muncey, Seaton, and May Bulmer. Mdlle. Rokoy in French Revels. 
Preceded, at 7.3u, by A HAPPY PAIR. 
Mr. Craven and Miss May Bulmer. 


R 2°, y, 44,7 ¥ THEATRE 


will RE-OPEN THIS DAY, JuNeE 19, under the management 
of Miss KATE LAWLER, with FRANK MARSHALL’s beautiful Comedy, 
ioiwaMBOna 
and Byron's Burlesque, 8 O 
Supported by a powerful company, comprising Messrs. Charles Sugden 
Charles Groves, George Canninge, H. Hamilton, Frank Wyatt, and Edward 














Righton; Misses Maude Brennan, Marion West, Annie Lawler, Amy 
| Hatherley, aud Kate Lawler. 
Box-office now open, 











